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Signs of Spring 


By Stanton G. Ernst 


HE frozen marsh and adjoining 
meadows sparkle in the brilliant 
sun of an early spring morning. In 
the distance, several woodlots can be 
seen, the browns and grays of elm and 
beech warmly contrasted with the in- 
viting greens of mingled hemlocks. 
These woodlots are my goal, and I 
pass around a mound of snow that in 
reality is the home of a muskrat, and 
begin the trek across the fields. Just 
ahead of me, the snow has been blown 
from the side of a small gully, and 
eight or ten horned larks forage back 
and forth along frozen furrows in 
search of a seed or two. High over- 
head a crow paddles downwind with 
his characteristic floppy flight, the up- 
turned edges of his large wings ebony 
against the clear blue of the sky. 
Two herring gulls move slowly by, 
pass over field and swamp, and finally 


disappear behind the river bank. Huge 
cakes of melting ice are now floating 
down stream, exposing stretches of 
dark cold water. Here the mergansers 
dive for sucker and carp, come up 
with one firmly grasped in a saw-edged 
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Pussywillows 


Photograph courtesy of 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


The Canada goose — 
early harbinger of spring. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


Marsh-marigolds 


Photograph courtesy of 
New York Botanical Garden 


bill, swallow mightily, and dive again. 

A raft of golden-eye ducks floats 
with the current, then takes off with a 
rush and a whistle of pinions as a 
wintering bald eagle swoops low over 
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the river. The eagle sweeps the river's 
width and alights on an exposed rock 
pile on the far side to partake of a 
meal of washed-up carp. The river 
bends away at this point and I skirt a 
hedge-row and move aleng toward 
the first woodlot. Several winter-clad 
goldfinches alight in a small ash tree 
in the hedge-row, uttering their clear, 
strangely metallic notes. They are 
joined by an impressive flock of tree 
sparrows—both groups suddenly drop 
into the hedge-row to partake of the 
numerous weed seeds to be found 
there. 

I am almost to the woodlot and 
everything is strangely silent, but no, 
I can make out the staccato beat of a 
downy woodpecker drilling some- 
where on the other side of the woods. 
And then the perky song of a chicka- 
dee who calls again, then returns to 
the business of searching over some 
hemlock cones for any seeds passed up 
by the red squirrels. Clawing and 
scrambling sounds draw my attention 
to a tremendous old hemlock; shield- 
ing my eyes against the bright sunlight 
I look up in time to see a chattering 
red squirrel outlined against the emer- 
ald green branches of the giant tree. 
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Allan D. Cruickshank 


The frozen marsh still lingers as a sign of winter. 


A minute later he 
series of breathtaking leaps accented 
with little puffs of snow as he hits the 
A sharp rap 
the “‘Cock-o- 


disappears in a 


very tips of the trees. 


spins me around; it is 


the-Woods’—the pileated woodpecker 
—pounding away on a seemingly alive 


and healthy northern beech. Close 
examination shows, however, that the 
center of the tree consists of little 
more than sawdust, and is alive with 
large carpenter ants. rap the tree 
smartly with a stick, and the pileated 
wings away into the deeper recesses of 
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the woodlot, looking for all the world 
like a crow with the characteristic rise 
and dip of woodpecker flight. 

Now I follow the tracks of a run- 
ning cottontail into the woodlot 
proper, halt a moment to examine a 
spot of crimson blood on the snow. 
It is the end of the trail for the cotton- 
tail; tell-tale wing pattern marks evi- 
dence the fact that the “tiger of the 
air” had dropped on silent wings and 
made off with its squirming prey. The 
great horned owl has long hunted this 
area, and very often I find evidence of 
his depredation. Here I reach the 
point where my pulse beats faster in 
anticipation of an annual event—the 
high point of my spring field trips 
each year. I am standing on a down- 
fallen elm that forms a natural bridge 
across Owl Brook, and am looking out 
over a little flat growth of northern 
hardwoods: beech, birch, and maple. 
Owl Brook drains the immediate re- 
gion, consequently the flat is rather 
marshy in spots. It is here that I come 
each spring to renew acquaintance 
with the red-shouldered hawk. Sure 
enough, as I jump off the elm log into 
the snow, a large brownish bird of 
crow size sails out of the top of a 
sugar maple and wings his way out of 
the woodlot. Seconds later, I hear the 
musical quee, quee, quee which is so 
truly the voice of spring herself. I 
move to the edge of the woodlot; high 
in the blue both male and female 
float and spiral on motionless wings, 
calling, then dip and dive and drop 
until they must hurtle into the tree 
tops, but no, they check their descent 
with a swish and a rush as the braked- 
air passes through stiff primaries—they 
level off just over the tops of a beech 
stand, and bank around to scold and 
call at me, for I am an intruder in 
their domain. Back in the woodlot 
once more, I begin a systematic search 
for their nest, for it is April the 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


“I enlisted in the Army last No- 
vember, and am just now leaving 
for camp (March 8th). Hope to 
enter the Signal Corps, Carrier 
Pigeon Division, as I have handled 
carriers for several years. I follow 
my father into service—he is Major 
Grant Ernst of the Army Air Corps. 

“As for my professional training, 
I studied at Cornell under Dr. A. A. 
Allen. Before entering the Army, 
I was studying economic zoology 
under Professor Ralph T. King at 
New York State College of For- 
estry, at the same time doing ad- 
vanced work in ornithology and 
acting as instructor in zoology. My 
particular love, aside from my wife 
(I have been married two and one 
half months) is the bird of prey 
family. I hope to continue research 
on this subject after the war.” 


twelfth and time for them to either 
repair the old nest or build a new one. 
A bundle of sticks and leaves is all 
that is left of their last year’s nest; it 
has been modified to fit the needs of a 
pair of red squirrels. Finally I am re- 
warded; forty feet up in a twisted old 
beech is perched a new pile of twigs 
and sticks. The climb is made; on the 
edge of the nest I find a freshly killed 
field mouse, evidently left as the birds 
made their hasty exit on my approach. 
The nest itself is composed of a num- 
ber of small twigs and branches, laced 
together with careless abandon—it has 
been carefully lined, however, with 
strips of grape bark, hemlock sprigs, 
and finally with the soft down from 
the breast and flanks of the female 
hawk. The nest is ready for the clutch, 
and the first egg will soon be laid. 
Then follows a series of interesting 
events; the male will capture mice, 
frogs, snakes, and bring them to the 
brooding female—she in turn rarely 
leaves the nest except when flushed or 


for a short period of exercise. After 
the eggs have pipped and hatched, 
both parents share the hunting duties, 
lor it takes four or five mice each day 
to feed the three or four ravenous 
fledglings. 

\fter snapping a picture of the com- 
pleted nest, I ease myself out of the 
tree and continue my walk through 
the densest part of the woodlot. Once 
again I come to Owl Brook, and once 
again I meet the pileated woodpecker, 
this time hammering off great chips of 
dead elm bark in his search for harm- 
ful grubs and insects. How efficient 
and proud he looked in his coal black 
plumage streaked with white and 
topped with an impressive crimson 
crest. Large sections of dead bark lay 
strewn in the snow beneath the tree, 
and deer tracks nearby were mute evi- 
dence that the buck or doe had fed on 
the lichen-covered fragments. I follow 
the deer tracks through the woods to 
a small clearing and out to a fence 
line; here the deer has cleared the 
fence with amazing ease and con- 
tinued his travels on the far side; here 
I flushed two ruffed grouse out of a 


The skunk cabbage heralds the imminent return of spring. 


yellow birch where they had been fill- 
ing their crops with twigs and the 
sharp-appearing buds. Here, also, the 
snow had melted away exposing the 
tunnels of field mice, and on a nearby 
stump I found the pellet of a screech 
owl containing a skull of a small 
Microtus. 

Now the shadows are lengthening, 
and the tree trunks are bathed in the 
cold yellow light of late afternoon; | 
climb the fence tediously where the 
deer had easily leaped twelve or eight- 
een feet, and start back across the 
snow blanketed meadow. There is 
little activity or noise anywhere, save 
for the snap of an occasional frozen 
twig or branch and the crunching of 
my boots on granular snow. It grows 
colder, and I wonder that the day 
could have been so spring-like and 
comfortable. I begin to hurry a bit, 
thinking of the warmth of my cottage 
on the river’s shore. And then, as if to 
assure me of spring’s imminent return, 
the red-shouldered hawk calls from 
afar; at the same time the year’s first 
killdeer wings its way across the river 
and into the setting sun. 


Clyde Fisher 


The BIOLOGIST and the WAR 


By Walter P. Taylor 


ACED with a struggle which 

threatens our existence as a free 
and democratic nation, every Amer- 
ican from the humblest workman to 
the President is devoting himself to 
an all-out effort to win the war. The 
immediate service of every available 
man “at the front” seems imperative, 
but sober second thought reveals new 
responsibilities and opportunities for 
service behind-the-lines. 

The need for a sufficient stock of 
guns, tanks, planes and ships with the 
requisite ammunition, gasoline, and 
trained men is obvious. Nor is it any 
less clear that a continuous and gen- 
erous supply of nourishing food and 
warm clothing is essential. Nobody 
questions the need for adequate man- 
agement and labor for war industry; 
also for farms, ranches and the enter- 
prises that must process agricultural 
products. 

But certain other activities have 
been less dramatized, so that there is 
less public appreciation of their im- 
portance. Among these is the con- 
servation of the basic production 
resources, especially minerals, soils, 
waters, forage on the grazing range, 
forest, wildlife (including game, fish, 
valuable vegetation and a host of 
interrelated organisms) and human 
life. 

A second essential is the main- 
tenance of ideals, culture, morale, 
esprit, unbeatableness, belief in the 
cause, cooperation in behalf of de- 
mocracy, liberty and freedom. Success 
depends on a broad intellectual and 
spiritual foundation, nourished by an 
adequate economic substructure, and 
inspired by an emotional fervor strong 
enough to overcome the fanaticism of 
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the Japanese, and the ruthlessness of 
the Germans. 

A third vital need is the production 
and conservation of trained workers 
and leaders. Indeed, modern war is 
almost a matter of physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, agriculture, and biology. 
Any nation that fails to provide for 
a continuing supply of superior 
trained leaders in these sciences and 
for an intelligent citizenry, as well, is 
courting disaster. Large armies, pre- 
ponderant mechanical equipment, 
limitless appropriations are often es- 
sential, but they will not avail in the 
long run unless there are plentiful 
material resources, inspiration, tech- 
nical efficiency, sound leadership, and 
an intelligent, determined public 
opinion. 


The biologist 


Up to date the engineering phases 
of the war program have been so pre- 
ponderant and all-absorbing that there 
is grave danger that less emphasis than 
is desirable will be given the work of 
the biologist. But the fields in which 
the biologist is involved are many, 
and mention of a few of them indi- 
cates the important place he should 
occupy in both war and peace: medi- 
cine, public health, biological con- 
trol, sanitation, conservation of or- 
ganic resources (wildlife, forest, range 
forage) , land use and land health, life 
planning, biological _ interrelation- 
ships, nutrition, agriculture and pro- 
duction of food and shelter, recrea- 
tional industry, research in problems 
of organisms (including man) and 
post-war adjustments. 

Let us look first at the materials 
with which biology deals, the proper 
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use of these resources, and some per- 
tinent problems. 

Obviously the vegetation and ani- 
mal life around the world constitute 
the subject matter of biology. 

While something is known of the 
extent, variety and value of the world’s 
natural forests, as well as of the vari- 
ous species of browse, weeds and grass 
of the grazing ranges, very little con- 
sideration has been given our native 
animals or their products. Let’s begin 
with the invertebrates as sources of 
important items. 

Used by the aborigines for food, in- 
sects furnish moderns with a number 
of important parts or products, such 
as honey, wax, baits, silk, wings, col- 
oring material and blistering prepa- 
rations. Many insects are important 
controls on other insects that are 
harmful. Some do valued service in 
puncturing trees and producing lac, 
manna and galls. Some are important 
pollinators of flowering plants. The 
larvae of others are used in treatment 
of wounds and infections. 

The insects and arachnids, as well 
as worms and burrowing rodents, have 
much to do with proper preparation 
of the soil to serve as a suitable sub- 
stratum for the growth of vegetation. 
While this phase is ordinarily given 
little attention it may be, directly or 
indirectly, more important than all 
others put together. 

Certain of the spiders, scorpions and 
mites produce fine threads used by 
opticians; also a form of silk. Some 
destroy noxious insects. 

From the crustacea, crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, prawns and crawfish, are de- 
rived foods (fresh and carined) , baits 
and fertilizers. 

The worms furnish food and baits 
and are used in surgery. 

The mollusks, including the octo- 
pus, nautilus and squids, the land 
snails, sea snails, limpets and others, 


and the bivalves, furnish much val- 
uable material. Squids and their eggs 
are used for food; also they are excel- 
lent bait. The sepias produce ink. 
“Bone” from cephalopods is used in 
the arts and manufactures. The land 
snails and limpets are used for food, 
bait, nacre and shell. The bivalves 
produce food, fresh, dried and pickled; 
they furnish also bait, pearls, nacre 
and shell used in arts and manufac- 
tures. 

The echinodermata, embracing the 
sea cucumber, sea-urchins, star-fishes 
and ophiurans, produce fresh and 
dried food. 

Coral is produced by the coelen- 
terata. The protozoans, especially the 
rhizopods, produce food, “mountain 
meal” and infusorial earths (foramini- 
fera) . 

The sponges are, of course, widely 
used in the arts and manufactures. 


The vertebrates 


To the vertebrates must be attrib- 
uted the largest contributions to mod- 
ern civilization. Even the reptiles and 
amphibians enter into commerce some- 
times in an important manner. The 
latter afford tons of food, mostly in 
the form of frogs’ legs. The former, 
through alligators and crocodiles, pro- 
duce food, ivory, leather, oil and 
musk. Tortoise shell and perfume are 
derived from turtles, and medicinal 
products from other reptiles. 

Through their songs, their fascinat- 
ing activities and their principally 
daylight-appearing habits, birds are 
among the most stimulating of all 
man’s animal associates. Many serve 
as insect-regulators; some have been 
domesticated. Others are scavengers. 
A number of birds, domesticated and 
wild, afford a valuable food supply. 
The carrier pigeon is used in war- 
time communications. Appreciation 
of the gallinaceous birds as game spe- 
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cies and as domesticated fowls knows 
almost no limit. Wild down, partic- 
ularly that from eider ducks, is used 
in the manufacture of light sleeping 
bags, three and a half pounds in total 
weight, an invaluable item in military 
equipment. 

In high place among the economi- 
cally important vertebrates are the 
fishes. It is well known that from them 
come such products as bait, food, 
clothing, oils, shagreen,  isinglass, 
leather, ornaments, ornamental scales, 
fertilizer, meal, caviar, sauce, artificial 
pearls, vitamins and medicines. 

During peace times, fishes stood 
third as a source of vitamin A and 
protein in the United States, exceeded 
in importance only by hogs and beef. 
War-time pressures make the nation’s 
fisheries more important than ever; 
we are sending at least 400,000,000 
pounds annually to our allies under 
lend-lease. In 1941, our commercial 
fish harvest was 4,850,000,000 pounds, 
while a harvest of 6,200,000,000 is pos- 
sible (although not probable because 
of war-time shortages in labor, fishing 
boats and equipment) without deple- 
tion. This does not include fishing 
for sport, nor does it take into con- 
sideration farm fish. According to 
H. H. Bennett, some 400,000 dams 
have been installed in this country 
by the Soil Conservation Service alone. 
In Texas, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) reports assisting in the 
construction of no less than 70,000 
stock water ponds in the past five 
years! Many of these are of sufficient 
size to produce fish for the farms on 
which they are located. What an op- 
portunity for research and production! 

Fish products are a_ recognized 
source of vitamin A (ten trillion units 
of which were sought by Great Britain 
in 1942 alone, together with 200,000,- 
000 pounds of canned fish from our 
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1942 crop). Sharks are now being pur- 
sued as never before, as all species have 
definite economic value. Prices for 
the raw liver of the soupfin shark rose, 
in some instances, from 20 cents to 
$9.00 a pound. While these high price 
levels have, fortunately, not been 
maintained, nevertheless they suggest 
the richness of this resource. 

Crouch, of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, has pointed out that the an- 
nual harvest of food available from 
game animals, game birds and game 
fishes totals no less than 435,000,000 
pounds of food. This is sufficient to 
replace meat and commercial fish to 
feed an army of 5,000,000 men for 
more than 77 days. With proper man- 
agement, this contribution could be 
made without damage to the resource. 


Mammals 


More important by far than any 
other animal resources are the mam- 
mals. Including hogs, cattle and other 
domesticated livestock, and numerous 
valuable wild creatures, the mammals 
unquestionably assume first place 
among man’s animal associates, 
whether in war or peace. Various 
members of the group are widely used 
for food, fur, leather, transportation, 
textile fabrics, felt, bristles, ivory, 
teeth, bone, hair, quills, oil, perfumes, 
medicines, chemicals, parchment, 
horn, wool, gelatine, glue, coloring 
materials, fertilizers, spermaceti and 
baleen (whales), and shells (arma- 
dillo). Some are important as fur 
bearers, others as game animals. 

The furs from wild mammals are 
of greater significance in wartime than 
ever before. There is a pressing neces- 
sity for furs for the protection of 
aviators, as well as others of the armed 
forces serving in arctic and antarctic 
areas. China, Russia, Australia, New 
Zealand and Europe as sources are 
completely out of the picture, making 


the United States more than ever de- 
pendent on home produced furs. The 
raw fur business in this country rep- 
resents an industry valued at about 
$60,000,000 annually, while processing 
and retailing fur enterprises run to 
$250,000,000 a year. 


Conservation 

Properly viewed, the whole enter- 
prise made up of the world’s plants 
and animals is bound tight together 
by hard and fast interrelationships. 
There is a “sliding scale of intimacy” 
between the minerals, soils and waters; 
the forage on the open grazing 
range; the forests, the wildlife and the 
human occupants of the land. Directly 
or indirectly, all have to do with the 
problem of maintaining the material 
sources of a good life or, for that mat- 
ter, of a world at war. 

Since all manufactured war machin- 
ery, and all food and shelter for man 
and beast, must come from the basic 
production materials, man will do well 
to maintain these resources at the 
highest state of productive efficiency. 
These are the end products of nature's 
own production lines. On them de- 
pend all the man-made production 
lines in industry and agriculture. 
More than a billion dollars have been 
invested in organized conservation ac- 
tivities in the United States in the 
past half century, and as a result we 
are today reaping benefits each year 
that are equal in value to the entire 
investment. Counting technicians, 
wardens, educators and others, it has 
been estimated that 10,000 persons 
are employed at any given time in 
the wildlife field alone. There is no 
excuse for letting the wildlife resources 
go by default. 

It is of interest that, contrary to 
public opinion, there was a gradual 
increase in funds available to the states 
for wildlife conservation during World 


War I, and a much larger increase 
immediately following the war. There 
was also a gradual increase in the 
number of hunters and sport fisher- 
men during the war, and a pronounced 
increase just after it. 

Rodent control 

The dangers and destructive char- 
acter of the house rat to agriculture, 
industry and the public health are not 
sufficiently understood by the general 
public. This animal has everywhere 
followed settlements until now its 
numbers are very close to those of the 
human population throughout the 
United States. Each year our loss from 
rats is estimated at $189,000,000 or 
more. The elimination of the house 
rat will doubtless become the most 
important of all control problems in 
the field of vertebrate zoology. “Con- 
version” of control activities from 
some of the large and spectacular spe- 
cies, which have lost much of their 
seriousness, to the house rat which is 
much more difficult to cope with, is 
proceeding and should be accelerated 
as a war measure. 

As Albert Day has pointed out: 
“Wildlife plays a more important part 
in winning and losing wars than most 
of us realize. Rats and field rodents 
have been cited by responsible _his- 
torians as having been the cause of 
more military defeats than all of the 
incompetent generals in history. Bu- 
bonic plague, the Black Death . 
killed more soldiers than ever fell to 
the sword. . Rodent-borne typhus 
is now over-running Europe and will 
have a definite influence on Germany's 
attempt to subjugate all of that con- 
tinent.” 


Revision of wildlife regulations 


The constantly mounting impor- 
tance of conservation suggests that 
regulations not biologically sound 
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should be replaced by measures based since conservation of game is of 


ere on proper wildlife research. In some interest to many other citizens than 
the parts of the country the wild turkey hunters. But there is no very notable 
\er- still is subject to an open season in instance, so far, of its working well 
ced the spring when birds are courting over any considerable period of time 
and preparing to breed and lay eggs. in the states where it has been tried. 


This can only lead to eventual elimi- 


. . Land-use 
nation of these valuable birds. ind-us 


jar- Laws enacted on a basis of assumed The modern conception of using 
ire, political benefits rather than on the the land according to its determined 
not biological needs of the game should, capabilities is far in advance of older ) 
ral of course, be replaced by more appro- attitudes. This ideal, far from : 
ere priate statutes. Thus in a single state achieved, however, depends upon 
its there are more than 600 laws pertain- proper balance between natural re- 
the ing to the game in various counties, sources and their use. Thus wildlife 
the making observance by conscientious conservation, from the viewpoint of | 
om sportsmen almost impossible. The land-use, is something more than the 
or need for fewer laws, easily understood, mere saving of quail, doves or deer; 
use is obvious. it embraces (1) consideration of 
ost In revising game codes, legislatures farm problems as a whole, (2) reduc- 
in might well consider the “permissive” tion of waste and economical use of 
n- type which prohibits all activities not all natural resources, (3) avoidance of 
om especially provided for under the Act. costly and unnecessary conflicts, such 
pe- This type of law assures protection to as drainage and flooding, planting 
eir species that may need it, although not trees and clear cutting, overgrazing 
| is specifically mentioned in the statutes. and reseeding, restoration and over- 
is Many progressive states grant full reg- hunting, (4) production and protec- 
red ulatory powers and responsibilities to tion of food and medicinal products, 
their game departments. This policy (5) emergency production of food and 
ut: makes possible the adaptation of the fiber for war. 
art regulations to the peculiar needs of As applied to wildlife the term 
ost different sections and different sea- “management” puts the emphasis in 
nts sons. Ofttimes climatic or other emer- the wrong place. It is easy to alter | 
Lis- gencies which may seriously affect an environment, just as it is easy to 
of wildlife do not await the convenience perform a surgical operation. On oc- 
he of the state legislature, but must be casion both may be necessary; but the | 
su- met promptly if the objectives of con- the wise land-use administrator, like 
‘ servation are to be served. the wise surgeon, will look first and 
to The simplest and most painless way last to the ultimate health of the pa- 
jus to provide the necessary funds for en- tient. The competent surgeon will 
rill forcement of wildlife laws is to levy operate only as a last resort; the cap- i 
y's a moderate fee upon all who person- able land administrator or wildlife 
yn- ally participate in the harvest of wild- specialist will resort to drastic alter- 
life. This system, known as the “uni- ations only when the need for change / 
versal hunting license,” has been is clearly justified from a long-time 
utilized to good advantage in many viewpoint. 
or- states. There is considerable argu- ’ 
at ment, however, in behalf of direct i Adequate professional group needed 
nd propriation by the state legislature, In biology, the need for pure and 
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applied scientific research is urgent in 
a number of fields—public health, ani- 
mal and human disease, limits of use 
of soils, waters, forage and forest in 
time of emergency, availability of basic 
production resources, avoidance of ex- 
haustion of essential organic and in- 
organic resources, maintenance of soil 
health for improved production of 
food, maintenance of our farm, ranch 
and aquatic production. 

Especially in the respect of fresh- 
water, marine and coastal fisheries 
is further information needed. As 
Charles ‘E. Jackson, of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, said recently, “We 
may properly class every soupfin shark 
as a veritable gold mine. . . . The 
tragedy of it is that our scientists know 
practically nothing about the shark.” 

To avoid inexcusable losses, some 
long time projects in pure science 
must be kept going. Others can and 
should be converted to wartime re- 
search activities at once. Thus in the 
field of wildlife amassing of extensive 
reference collections and broad gen- 
eral types of problems can be held to 
a minimum, and the following empha- 
sized: surveys and studies of sources 
of new wildlife materials for food, 
clothing, and shelter; zootechnics; life 
histories and interrelationships of spe- 
cies of importance in the war pro- 
gram; elimination of waste in all 
processing of biological products; fur- 
ther safe use of marine, coastal and 
freshwater fisheries; factors influenc- 
ing maximum production of organic 
materials; protection of stores and 
equipment from pests; preservation of 
adequate capital stocks of all, wildlife. 
Post-war adjustments 

The conclusion of peace following 
the war will call for extensive read- 
justments of manpower, industry and 
agriculture. The people of the whole 
world will have to be fed and clothed, 
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and a large share of this responsibility 
will rest upon the United States. Fur- 
thermore, extensive social and _psy- 
chological readjustments will have to 
be made. Fish and wildlife, always a 
potent factor in maintaining morale, 
may become, as Senator Clark has an- 
ticipated, “. . . of even greater value 
in the post-emergency rehabilitation 
program than during the time when 
the emergency exists.” 

Biological specialists should be pres- 
ent at the peace conferences. It is to 
be hoped that they can help provide 
solutions and policies for an interna- 
tional world order based on ecological 
principles. It seems clear that equit- 
able access to world natural resources 
should be arranged if further conflict 
in the not too distant future is to be 
avoided. 

Biologists should give some atten- 
tion, also, to the more prosaic prob- 
lem of giving employment after the 
war to increasing numbers of skilled 
and unskilled workers. If possible, 
next time we should avoid unneces- 
sary and even harmful “improve- 
ments” which would have the effect 
of throttling our rivers and eliminat- 
ing their valuable fisheries resources; 
building unnecessary roads and trails 
into hitherto unspoiled wilderness; 
drainage enterprises that destroy more 
resources than they produce. These 
great public works cannot properly be 
left to the engineers alone. The best 
of intentions do not compensate for 
inadequate information or restricted 
outlook. On every public works com- 
mittee and commission there should 
be competent biological representa 
tion. 

In the meantime, however, our en- 
tire post-war status is somewhat aca- 
demic; and we all must do our full 
part to insure victory. To the success- 
ful issue of our national fortunes the 
biologist has much to give. 
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Magnificent Repository 


America’s Oldest Egret Rookery 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


F CONSERVATION can be typi- 
fied by any one outstanding sym- 
bol in this country, many of us would 
agree that such distinction belongs to 
the American egret. Once brought to 


a level so desperately low as to border 
on oblivion, this beautiful creature is 
now assured of a place among us be- 
cause of the determined efforts of con- 
servationists. 

Allan D. Cruickshank 


Perhaps few among the new recruits 
to ornithology know that America’s 


oldest egret rookery belongs to the 
“back country” of South Carolina. 
Appropriately enough, this historic 
spot lies literally in the heart of his- 
tory, amid a setting typical of a van- 
ished era but still pulsing with the 
animated forms of those once perse- 
cuted birds which now stand out as 
conservation’s great achievement. 

On a bright spring morning one 
hundred and nineteen years ago, a 
reporter made a trip to one of the 
large rice plantations of the South 
River. What he saw made 
such an impression that he wrote these 


Santee 


Approach to the egret city, the heart of Blake’s Reserve. 


Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


paragraphs for the old Charleston 
“Courier,” dated April 26, 1823: 

“The Santee and its neighborhood 
are abundantly fertile in the varieties 
of the feathered tribes. In the rivers, 
creeks and rice-ground a few 
months alone would suffice to collect 
enough specimens sufficient to fill an 
elegant museum. 

“The cedar swamp on Washa, the 
property of John Middleton, Esq., is 
well calculated to facilitate the study 
of the naturalist. This swamp 
is upwards of ten miles in extent and 
in most parts the water is deep. The 
cedar and other trees grow so closely 
together that the proprietor has been 
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Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


Young American egrets, citizens of an ancient “town.” 


necessitated to cut a path for boats 
and canoes. 

“At this season the largest alligators 
may be seen on every dead log, and 
in the tops of the trees the great Amer- 
ican herons, white cranes and _ fish 
hawks have built their nests. The 
Darter, of Wilson, a bird so imper- 
fectly known, may be seen in flocks 
in the air, or perched on trees, looking 
for their food. In this magnifi- 
cent repository the naturalist, who has 
obtained the proprietor’s permission, 
will find ample field for his researches. 

“The proverbial hospitality of our 
planters affords the most ample access 
to the discovery of rare and valuable 
information: and the elegant leisure 
of the opulent cannot be more pleas- 
ingly employed than by enriching the 
scenes of nature, and contributing to 
the treasures of art.” 

A few days ago I made the most 
recent of many trips to this “magnifi- 
cent repository.” What I saw was 
exactly what that long-forgotten news- 
paperman reported long ago! Alli- 


Nest and eggs of American egret. 


gators were still on dead logs; ““Amer- 
ican herons” and fish hawks had nests 
in trees; and the “Darter, of Wilson” 
was to be seen in flocks in the air. 
The “proverbial hospitality” which 
was current over a century ago is still 
present, but of “the elegant leisure of 
the opulent” there is, perhaps, not so 
much remaining! How many places 
of natural beauty, filled with colorful 
wildlife, can be seen today as they were 
more than a hundred years ago? 

So very few that you would be hard 
put to it to name them. Here, how- 
ever, is probably the oldest recorded 
heron rookery in continued use in the 
United States, and the setting is un- 
changed and undisturbed by civiliza- 
tion! True, the Dry Tortugas and its 
terns, the Bird Rock and its gannets, 
are doubtless as old as the “cedar 
swamp on Washa’’—but are they un- 
changed? No, for the marks of civili- 
zation appear in both. In the one 
case, change has been wrought by the 
monumental pile of masonry known 
as Fort Jefferson; in the other, by the 
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presence of lighthouses, dwellings and 
people. But no one lives now in the 
magnificent repository except birds 
and alligators; no one ever has. How 
old the colony is no one knows, but 
it is not too much to suppose that the 
rookery has been in existence since 
the beginning of the last century. 

Although the setting remains un- 
changed, there came a time, late in 
the 1800’s, when the birds were threat- 
ened. The feathers of the “great 
American heron” became the fashion, 
and men flooded into this fairyland 
in search of the coveted “aigrettes.” 
The watery aisles ran crimson with 
the lifeblood of slaughtered birds. All 
over the South the killing went on, 
from Carolina down through Florida 
and around the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Adults were shot at the nests, 
and the young starved. It looked as 
if the birds were doomed. Then a 
valiant few, in days when bird pro- 
tection was laughed at, arose in strong 
determination to fight the battle 
against the plume traffic. 

Legislation was enacted, but had it 


come soon enough to save the birds? 
No one knew. Here and there, a few 
American egrets persisted, and the 
secret of their location was jealously 
guarded. Gradually, however, the col- 
ony on the Santee River began to 
come back. Some ornithologists, hear- 


ing, through the “grapevine tele- 
graph” that there was a place where 
egrets could still be seen, secured per- 
mission to visit it, and writing subse- 
quently about their experiences, care- 
fully avoided mention of the exact 
locality.. Typical of these accounts are 
the remarks of Herbert K. Job, who, 
in his “Wild Wings” (1905) stated 
that the lagoon with its feathered in- 
habitants “was a wonderful sight, well 
worth traveling far to see. . . . Nearly 
all day we paddled about amid the 
lacustrine forest, and I revelled in the 


sights and sounds of this place which 
is probably the largest, and perhaps 
the only large, egret rookery in North 
America. The only reason that it ex- 
ists at all is because it is guarded by 
armed wardens who will arrest, or if 
necessary, shoot any person found 
there with a gun. And where is it? 
May my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth if I reveal the secret.” 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman, who prob- 
ably has done more than any other 
one man to popularize birds, pub- 
lished in 1908 his “Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist.” In it he gives 
an account of his visit to this rook- 
ery, where he went in order to secure 
material for the habitat group of 
American egrets which now stands in 
the halls of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. Here 
is what he said about it: 

“Ten miles of spring’s pageant 
brought me to the moat of the egrets’ 
stronghold. Here I entered a boat, to 
pass through an apparently endless, 
flooded forest, known as the ‘Lake of 
the Great Reserve.’ There are de- 
lights of the water and delights of the 
wood, but when both are combined 
and one’s canoe-path leads through 
a forest, and that of cypress, clad in 
new lace-like foliage and draped with 
swaying moss, one’s exultation of spirit 
passes all measurable bounds... . 

“For a time, I was content to sit 
quietly in the boat and revel in the 
charm and beauty of the place, my 
enjoyment unmarred by the thought 
that at any moment Satan, in the guise 
of a plume-hunter, might enter this 
Eden.” 

More recently, in Arthur C. Bent’s 
monumental “Life Histories of North 
American Birds,” published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, mention is 
again made of this remarkable rook- 
ery so that, since the distant day when 
the “Courier” reporter started it off 
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Young anhingas (The “Darter, of Wilson”) in their home. 


in print, it has been immortalized in 
some of the country’s greatest books 
on birdlife. 

The most beautiful tribute to it, 
appropriately enough, has been writ- 
ten by a Charlestonian. Herbert R. 
Sass, well-known for his nature 
writings of the Carolina Low Coun- 
try, has penetrated the egrets’ strong- 
hold often and its attractions impress 
him unfailingly as the following words 
abundantly testify: 

“There is no magic of words which 
can express the magic of that wild, 
exquisite, incredible place—that be- 
witching, bewildering fairyland. To 
reach its heart and center you must 
paddle for more than an hour in a 
small, flat-bottomed punt up a long 
lagoon set in the midst of lonely woods 
and thickly grown with smooth- 
trunked feathery-foliaged cypresses. 

“The egret city itself bursts sud- 
denly upon you. As your punt wound 
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in and out through the cypresses, there 
was much besides sheer beauty to be 
seen and enjoyed; wood ducks float- 
ing on the water; long-winged ospreys 
screaming shrilly as they circled above 
their massive nests; a flock of anhingas 
sailing round and round like air- 
planes. . And if the journey itself 
is indescribable, how shall one de- 
scribe the thing to which it leads? 
About the egret city the trees fall 
away, so that there is a sort of open 
lake in the flooded woods, a lake 
rimmed round with cypresses, dotted 
and subdivided with other clumps of 
cypress, vivid green and draped with 
long pendants of Spanish moss. . . 

An amazing clamor rises and grows 
louder and louder . . . An incalculable 
number of different voices compose 
it; some of them harsh, loud and men- 
acing; some of them low, guttural and 
mysterious; some of them rasping and 
cackling; some of them shrill, thin 


and piercing; and with this outland- 
ish, astonishing hubbub ringing in 
your ears, your punt glides out at last 
from the crowding cypress trunks into 
the open water of the egrets’ lake. 
Then, in an instant, the discordant 
din of your greeting is forgotten in 
the overwhelming beauty and wonder 
that meets your eyes. . . . In the trees, 
in the air, to right, to left, and above, 
great immaculate egrets white as snow 
and bedecked with trailing, silky 
plumes; egrets in scores and in hun- 
dreds; egrets which seem innumer- 
able and which you cannot count. 
For a while you see nothing else. 
Everywhere in the trees stand the tall, 
stately, milk-white birds; everywhere 
in the air they sail and sweep on wide, 
spotless, glistening wings. Not until 
many minutes have passed do you 
realize that they are only a part of 
the population of this great, secret 
city of birds. . . . Its existence is known 
to some of those whose business it is 
to know such things, but only a for- 
tunate few have been privileged to 
see it as I have seen it. Yet it has been 
known for more than a century... 
and probably it is the only heron city 
in America whose annals can be traced 
so far back, for there is a record of its 
existence in 1823.” 

In 1898, a group of sportsmen from 
Philadelphia and New York acquired 
several plantations along the South 
Santee River as a great duck pre- 
serve. Included in this purchase was 
Washo Plantation, once owned by 
John Middleton, Esq. Bought from 
a later owner, a certain Mr. Blake, it 
became a part of what is now known 
as the Santee Club, and Blake's Re- 
serve is the present-day name of the 
“cedar swamp on Washa” of the old 
reporter. It is hardly necessary to add 
that his “cedars” were, in reality, 
cypresses. Although it is in the gen- 
eral area affected by the building of 


the hydro-electric development known 
as the Santee-Cooper Project well up 
the former river, Blake’s Reserve will 
not suffer from lowered water levels 
or infiltration of salt water such as 
may react on the ricefields of the 
lower Santee plantations. It is land- 
locked and has no communication 
with the waters of the Santee. Mr. 
Blake had made a great success of 
rice planting at Washo and was 
a careful, thoughtful agriculturist, 
though a somewhat erratic individual. 
He spent his summers in England but 
his crops of “the glory that was rice” 
were so successful that, in one season, 
he was said to have made as much as 
$80,000 on this grain alone. Under his 
ownership the reserve was doubtless 
brought to its highest efficiency, the 
dams were always well kept and the 
water levels constantly watched. So 
much did he lavish on this supply 
of essential water that, as indicated 
above, his name became synonymous 
with it and one cannot help wonder- 
ing if Dr. Chapman, in calling the 
spot the “Lake of the Great Reserve” 
did not confuse this name with the 
much simpler, and certainly far more 
accurate, term of “Blake’s Reserve.” 

And why “reserve,” you ask? 

Such areas, sometimes called “back- 
waters,” are essentially typical of the 
Carolina Low Country, and date back 
to the rice era. They were and are 
nothing more than reserves of fresh 
water, held as such for flooding the 
rice fields in times of drought, or the 
lowering of the rivers which usually 
supply the fields. Rice must be grown 
under water, and the varying levels 
at different times of its development 
and harvest must be carefully main- 
tained. A reserve was constructed by 
damming a large circular or rectangu- 
lar tract, usually already low and 
swampy, where water could be held 
indefinitely by means of dykes and 
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flood-gates, locally called “trunks.” 

Cypress trees, usually present in 
such low situations, continued to 
grow and thrive after the dams had 
been built, as did associated trees, 
such as the tupelo gum and lower 
growths like willow and button-wood, 
Aquatic growths such as water-lilies, 
wampee and duck-weed together with 
cat-tails and bullrushes often cover 
the surface of the water which is a 
deep wine color, so stained by the 
cypress. These alluring backwaters, 
sights of beauty and reservoirs of 
wildlife, are to be found on many 
old plantations, maintained now as 
duck preserves by northern owners. 

Prothonotary, yellow - throated, 
Wayne’s and parula warblers nest in 
the multitudinous hollows and amid 
the moss banners; wood ducks, pur- 
ple gallinules and king rails abound; 
anhingas, herons, egrets and owls make 
the echoes resound by day and night. 
Pileated woodpeckers shout stridently 
amid the flooded woodlands while 
Florida red-shouldered hawks, ospreys 
and even the rare swallow-tailed kite 
wheel and circle above the cypress 
roof. In one of these old reserves is 
the most northeastern nesting colony 
of white ibis in the country, only a 
few miles away, indeed, from the 
egret city of Blake’s. At times, the 
great bare-headed wood storks (mis- 
called ibises), nest in the high trees, 
while in the wine-dark waters beneath 
live otters, alligators and innumerable 
turtles, the ‘‘cooters” of the Low Coun- 
try darkies. Foxes, wildcats and deer 
roam the adjacent pinelands, and 
from the upland fields come the clear- 
cut whistles of bob-white to drift out 
across the old ricefields and mingle 
with the gabbling of the winter ducks. 

In the spring of 1922 Blake’s Re- 
serve was visited by Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, then president of the Na- 
‘ional Association of Audubon So- 
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cieties. He saw the egret city and heard 
from Mr. L. A. Beckman, Superin- 
tendent of the Santee Club, of the 
trouble the latter was having with 
the plumehunters. Mr. Beckman for 
good reasons could not keep out the 
sneaking gunners who found their way 
into the remote reserve. Dr. Pearson 
conferred with the owners and se- 
cured permission to install regular 
warden service there, and for several 
years this plan was followed, with Mr. 
Beckman in local charge. The work 
was effective and the pluming steadily 
diminished until in May 1928, the 
last case of arrest and conviction was 
written. The Audubon wardens were 
discontinued, the Club took over and 
ever since has taken particular inter- 
est in the welfare of the egrets. 

In recent years, the birds have had 
to be protected from their friends! 
Word of the rookery got around to 
the ears of Charleston tourists and 
parties were made up in order to see 
the place. So popular did these trips 
become that literally hundreds of peo- 
ple visited the reserve in spring and 
the birds began to fall off in numbers. 
The Club owners therefore closed it 
to all intrusion some seven years ago, 
with the almost immediate result that 
the population built back again to its 
normal level which is maintained to- 
day. Special permission must be ob- 
tained to visit the reserve now. 

This then is, perhaps, the gem of 
all the Low Country reserves, a unit 
in an unique series of topographical 
fragments composing a mosaic which, 
in its entirety, constitutes one of the 
most favored of this country’s scenic 
attractions, Surely, it is appropriate 
that the old egret city typifies the ex- 
quisite beauty of the backwaters. Long 
may it continue to be, and long may 
the wide wings and streaming plumes 
of its most distinguished citizens wave 
amid and above its ancient cypresses. 
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ARTHUR A. ALLEN 


Ten Thousand Students Have 
Learned About Birds From Him 


By Edwin Way Teale 


VEN before the Age of Memory, Arthur 
A. Allen, one of six children of a Buf- 
falo, N. Y., attorney, turned to ornithology. 
He chose a stuffed scarlet tanager as his spe- 
cial plaything; this colorful bird kept him 
amused for hours on end. By the time he 
could toddle around the room, the tanager 
was no more; it had ended its days, bedrag- 
gled and battered, completely worn out by 
the youthful ornithologist’s concentrated 
fondlings. 

When Arthur was five, his family moved 
to the outskirts of the city. There, his father 
—a spare-time naturalist — encouraged his 
children’s interest in wildlife by bringing 
them strange specimens for their collections. 
They once formed a family bird club which 
carried on for years. By the time he was 
ready to enter Cornell, in 1904, young Allen 
had a solid grounding in natural history. 

During the last half of his sophomore year, 
his knowledge of birds stood him in good 
stead. It brought him a job as student 
assistant in the systematic vertebrate zoology 
course, a course that had been suggested in 
the early days of the University by the 
famous David Starr Jordan. At that time, 
assistants received $500 a year or $250 a 
half-year. As Allen received his appoint- 
ment in the last half of the second term, at 
a salary of $125, he told me he began his 
teaching career as “half of a half-assistant.” 

That beginning has extended to record- 
breaking lengths. In the nearly forty years 
he has been at Cornell, Dr. Allen has taught 
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E. G. Allen 
In the haunts of the ivory-bill. The 
cypress trees are six feet in diameter. 


ornithology exclusively longer than 
any other college professor in the 
country. At least 10,000 students have 
been inspired by his enthusiasm and 
instructed by his wide knowledge of 
birds. Many of them have gone out to 
universities and museums to further 
the work of conservation and scientific 
bird-study. In the interest of these 
twin goals, Dr. Allen has iectured in 
nearly every state in the Union. His 
pioneer photographs of bird life have 
been published around the world and 
have been a powerful influence in 
focussing attention on the pleasures of 
leisure-time ornithology. 

For only one year since 1904 has 
Dr. Allen been disassociated from the 
ornithology work at Cornell. That 
was in 1912, the year after his thesis, 
based on the first intensive study of an 
American bird—the red-winged black- 


bird—completed his work for the Doc- 
tor’s Degree. At the request of Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, he spent 
a year in Colombia, South America, 
collecting specimens. So successful was 
the expedition that he brought back 
between fifteen and twenty species and 
sub-species new to science. The very 
first specimen he took on his first eve- 
ning in the jungle—an ant thrush 
which looked like a long-legged, short- 
tailed veery—proved to be a bird un- 
known to any collection in the world. 

Numerous other “ornithological 
firsts” have been achieved by Dr. 
Allen. A few years ago, in the Santa 
Rita Mountains, fifty miles south of 
Tucson, Ariz., he discovered the first 
nest of a trogon ever found in the 
United States. Scientists had been 
searching the region for thirty years 
looking for the nest of this tropical 
bird of brilliant plumage. In 1924, 
near Wolf Creek, in Florida, Dr. and 
Mrs. Allen came on a nesting pair of 
ivory - billed woodpeckers at a time 
when no ornithologist had seen these 
rare birds for more than ten years. 
It was his pictures, both movies and 
stills, of drumming grouse which 
solved a mystery which had split 
ornithologists into rival camps for 
decades. One school of thought main- 
tained the wings of the bird struck the 
log in making the sound; another that 
they smote the breast of the drummer. 
Dr. Allen’s photos revealed they do 
neither, that the noise is made by 
beating on air alone. 

In connection with this perform- 
ance, another riddle reached a solu- 
tion through work at the Cornell 
Ornithological Laboratory. For years, 
Dr. Allen and other scientists won- 
dered why horned owls are not led to 
drumming grouse. Sound recordings 
and tests on owls have revealed the 
simple answer. The owl’s ear can catch 
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sounds only above 60 vibrations a 
second; the drumming goes as low as 
35. Thus, the great night - hunters 
never hear the drumming grouse 
at all. Dr. Allen was also the first to 
learn the secret of raising ruffed grouse 
successfully in captivity and was the 
first to rear a willow ptarmigan from 
eggs he secured at Churchill on Hud- 
son Bay. The use of colored celluloid 
bands and dyed feathers for marking 
wild birds for study is likewise a de- 
velopment from the Cornell Labora- 
tory of ornithology where they were 
first employed by Wilbur Butts in 
1925 and in 1934 by Marguerite 
Heydweiler. 

The first of his thousands of bird 
photographs was made by Allen when 
he was a freshman at Cornell. Bor- 
rowing his roommate’s Premo camera, 
he set it up on a tripod, attached a 
thread to the shutter-release and 
snapped the picture of a_ chestnut- 
sided warbler at its nest. He still has 
the glass plate which recorded the 
image. 

With it, filed according to species, 
are rows of other negatives—negatives 
made in the Florida Everglades, along 
the coast of Labrador, in the deserts 
of Arizona, the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, around Hudson Bay, along the 
Rio Grande. These pictures are the 
harvest of birding travels which have 
carried him hundreds of thousands of 
miles, Arthur A. Allen probably has 
photographed more different species 
of birds than any man living. His 
total is now 521 species and sub-species 
of North American birds. Another 
record which he holds is for the largest 
number of different kinds of birds 
seen in one year. In 1939, Dr. Allen 
piled up a list of 681 species and sub- 
species. One of the very few North 
American birds he has never seen is 
the Bachman’s warbler. 

During these camera-hunting expe- 
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J. T. Lloyd 
On a collecting trip in Santa Isabel. 


ditions, he has had his share of excit- 
ing adventures. In 1924, an Associated 
Press dispatch reported throughout the 
country that he had been drowned in 
the Gulf of Mexico during a great 
storm which swept over Texas. The 
wind blew most of the water out of 
Galveston Bay and left his launch 
stranded in the mud and out of com- 
munication with the rest of the world 
for four days. The only time he was 
seriously injured, however, was when 
he broke his arm in falling from a tree 
near Ithaca. A sprained ankle and a 
smashed Graflex camera were the only 
ill effects of another plunge from the 
top of an ancient apple tree. While 
photographing an orchard oriole’s 
nest, he stood on a branch some 20 
feet from the ground. A friend stead- 
ied him while he buried his head in 
At this mo- 


the hood of his Graflex. 


E. G. Allen 
Dr. Allen discovered the secret of 
rearing ruffed grouse in captivity. 


ment, the branch broke and, like 
Rockabye Baby in the nursery rhyme, 
down came Allen, camera and all. 

In recent years, Dr. Allen has con- 
centrated on color pictures. He uses 
a Leica camera with an eight-inch 
telephoto lens for much of his work. 
The Leica is fitted with a reflex hous- 
ing which permits him to see the pic- 
ture he is snapping up to the instant 
the shutter clicks. His pictures of bob- 
olinks with cutworms, meadowlarks 
with June beetle larvae, cuckoos with 
tent-caterpillars, and other birds with 
agricultural pests, have driven home 
the idea of the vast importance of 
birds in farming communities. The 
most famous of all his color pictures 
is one showing a bluebird perched on 
a hollyhock plant. It first appeared in 
The National Geographic Magazine in 
the spring of 1939. Since then, people 


in India, Australia, Africa and othe 
far-away spots have written in asking 
for copies of the picture to frame. 
Among the thousands of students 
Dr. Allen has had at Cornell are such 
well-known ornithologists as Herbert 
Friedmann, Curator of Birds at the 
U. S. National Museum, Washington, 
D. C.; Ludlow Griscom of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Harvard University; Harrison Lewis, 
Chief Federal Migratory Bird Officer 
for the Eastern provinces of Canada; 
Austin Rand, Curator of Birds at the 
National Museum, in Ottawa, Can- 
ada; John Emlen, Professor of Game 
Management at the University of Cal- 
ifornia; Paul Kellogg and George 
Miksch Sutton, noted bird painter, 
both Dr. Allen's associates at Cornell; 
Miles Pirnie, Director of the Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary, at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; and George Saunders, Flyway 
Biologist, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Not long ago, at one of the meet- 
ings of the A.O.U., one-fifth of the 
members present had been Dr. Allen’s 
students at Cornell. Each year, from 
ten to twenty graduate students carry 
on specialized work under his direc- 
tion. Dr. Allen’s own pioneer studies 
on the red-winged blackbird and the 
grouse have set the pace for such re- 
search. Out of the Cornell researches 
have come valuable monographs such 
as the one by Herbert Friedmann on 
the cowbird, the one by Harrison 
Lewis on the double-crested cormorant, 
the one by Marguerite Heydweiler on 
the tree sparrow, the one by Gayle 
Pickwell on the horned lark, the one 
by Ralph Palmer on the common tern, 
and the one by Olin Sewall Pettingill 
on the woodcock and by James Tan- 
ner on the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
Other special studies have been car- 
ried out on such varied things as the 
night roosting habits of birds, the food 
and feeding habits of waterfowl and 
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of the crow, the moulting of various 
species, bird sound recording, taxo- 
nomic studies of the birds of Siam and 
Mexico, ecological studies of such re- 
mote places as Southampton Island 
and Madagascar, and the effect of 
hormones on bird behavior. One of 
the yearly events of the ornithology 
department to which the students 
look forward is the annual all-day 
bird census. The present record for 
species seen in a single day is 172. It 
was set on May 14, 1933. 

The work of one special student, 
who arrived at Cornell at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Frank M. Chapman, in- 
augurated a new and fascinating line 
of research in Dr. Allen’s department. 
This student was Albert R. Brand, an 
enthusiastic amateur ornithologist. 
Retiring from the stock market, he 
came to Cornell in 1930. He soon 
found that he had difficulty remem- 
bering which bird-song went with 
which bird. He asked Dr. Allen if 
there were not some way of making a 
phonograph record of songs so he 
could play them over and over and 
thus fix them in his memory. Out of 
that request grew the Brand records 
which have made bird songs of many 
species available to all. 

Before his death, Albert R. Brand 
financed the recording of hundreds of 
these songs. Under his sponsorship 
Dr. Allen and Dr. Paul Kellogg took 
the sound truck from coast to coast. 
They set up their microphones in 
New England orchards where orioles 
and bluebirds sang; in southern 
swamps where limpkins called; on the 
shores of mountain lakes where trum- 
peter swans were nesting; on rocky, 
spray-drenched headlands where sea- 
birds wheeled and cried. 

Emergencies popped up during 
these pioneer trips and the unex- 
pected contributed its problems. 
Once, a mysterious racket was traced 
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to a crow roosting on the 250-foot 
cable strung between the microphone 
and the sound truck in a woodland 
tract, and again it was a Carolina wren 
carrying nesting material into the 
truck itself. A byproduct of these 
recordings has been the more recent 
researches in the hearing ability of 
birds. This work has revealed, among 
other things, that starlings cannot 
hear ordinary human conversations. 
Their range is limited to sounds of a 
higher frequency. 

Ever since Cornell first offered sum- 
mer session courses in ornithology, Dr. 
Allen has welcomed the chance to 
teach teachers. He feels he is “get- 
ting somewhere” when he can arouse 
the interest of teachers who will, in 
turn, arouse the enthusiasm of young 
people for bird-study. Many of the 
10,000 students it has been his lot to 
influence correspond with him regu- 
larly. His annual mountain of mail 
may contain postmarks from a score 
of countries and a thousand communi- 
ties. Few men in America have had 
as great an influence on ornithology 
or have made as many friends among 
bird-men—and among birds. 


Edwin Way Teale 


Help for the Gardeneers! 


By G. Bartlett Hendricks 


The birds will protect your 
vegetables from insects, if you 


will give them half a chance! 
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OU may have been singing the 

praises of birds for years, but 
plant your first vegetable garden and 
learn from experience how really use- 
ful birds can be! 

Many a citizen who has never be- 
fore raised blisters with a hoe, will 
be doing so this year in victory gar- 
dens. And those who do not realize 
what allies birds can be, will be kept 
busy from morning to Madza com- 
batting some infinite number of crawl- 
ing, hopping, running, gliding, flying 
and wiggling insect pests. 

The entomologists, the lads who 
make a life study of insects, have al- 
ready described over 625,000 species, 
and the number is growing hourly. 
Today a man no longer is an expert 
on insects—the number is so enormous 
that no single individual, with less 
than five lifetimes at his disposal, 
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The goldfinch eats 
plant lice, caterpil- 
lars, grasshoppers, 
beetles, canker- 
worms and other 
insects. 


could hope to know them all. En- 
tomologists must become specialists— 
some study coleoptera (beetles), others 
study diptera (flies), lepidoptera 
(moths and butterflies), or members 
of other orders. 

The speed with which insects in- 
crease staggers the imagination. A 
pair of potato beetles would produce 


60,000,000 offspring in a single season, 
if unchecked. In one year a pair of 
common aphis, or plant lice, would 
multiply until they covered the entire 
earth, if all natural checks were re- 


moved. Perhaps the most startling 
example was given by the late Edward 
Howe Forbush, Massachusetts State 
Ornitholigist. Speaking of the hop 
vine aphis, which is said to have thir- 
teen generations in a year, he wrote, 
“If we assume the average number of 
young produced by each female to be 
one hundred, the number of the 
twelfth brood alone, assuming all 
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Also destroys many dandelion, 
thistle and ragweed seed. 


lived, would be ten sextillion. Were 
this brood marshalled in line, with 
ten individuals to an inch, the pro- 
cession would extend to the sun, and 
beyond it to a point so inconceivably 
remote that light could only reach us 
from it in 2,500 years!” And the speed 
of light is 186,000 miles per second. 
The insects would have run man, 
for all his intelligence, right off the 
planet long ago, did not the weather, 
disease and other living creatures act 
as automatic checks on their popula- 
tions. Insects are eaten with alacrity 
by most living creatures, including 
other insects. And far from the least of 
insect-enemies are the birds; particu- 
larly the common, or garden variety. 
The fellow who originated the sim- 
ile “a birdlike appetite,” must have 
been speaking facetiously, for an old 
grandmother of a bird, and one not 
feeling up to scratch either, can eat 
in a way which would put a hog, or 
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The crested flycatcher picks insects from trees, 
shrubbery and the ground although its bill 
is particularly adapted for the capture of 
winged insects. The bird-house is suspended 
by a wire from a lower limb of a tree. 


The bluebird comes close to the robin as an 
efficient cutworm destroyer. It’s a good cater- 
pillar-hunter, too, eating the hairy species. In 
building bird-houses, remember that birds 
like sunlight. This house is fastened to the 
trunk of a tree well down where it may 
be seen—not up in the foliage. 


even a ten-year-old boy, to shame. 
Birds operate under a much highe1 
head of steam that we do, and many 
species will actually starve to death 
if they do not eat almost constantly 
Young robins will consume half thei: 
own: weight a day, and ask for more 
This is equivalent to a man eating 
seventy-five pounds of food ever, 
twenty-four hours. 

Bird’s stomachs are large, and will 
stretch to hold an astonishing amount 
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of food. A flicker’s stomach was found 
to contain 28 fat white grubs, for ex- 
ample, while a nighthawk’s contained 
340 grasshoppers, 52 bugs, 3 beetles, 
2 wasps and a spider for good luck! 

Forbush found that a baby crow, 
when given only about three ounces 
of food a day, lost one and a half 
ounces in weight. “The 
wrote, “that a bird, while in confine- 
ment and without a great amount of 
exercise, could lose nearly ten per cent 
of its weight in a single day, even 
when fed a quantity of food equal to 
about one-sixth its weight, shows how 
dependent birds are upon their supply 
of food.” 

Some of us complain at having to 
feed the baby five times a day, but a 
male purple martin was observed to 
visit the nest 119 times in one day, 
while the more ambitious female 
crossed the family threshold no less 
than 193 times carrying insects to the 
young swallows. 

The next time you feel your tem- 
perature rise at the sight of a few 
sparrows gobbling up five cents’ worth 
of newly sown grass seed, you might 
recall that in Iowa, alone, tree spar- 
rows are known to consume over 800 
tons of weed seeds annually; that 9,200 
seeds, chiefly of noxious weeds (such 
as wood sorrel, barn grass, slender 
joint-grass, orange hawkseed), have 
been found in the stomach of one 
mourning dove; or that the _ rose- 
breasted grosbeak, one of our most 
beautiful song-birds, would rather eat 
himself under the table on a diet of 
potato beetles than anything else you 
can name. 

Ornithological literature is full of 
examples of the practical value of 
birds. California orchards have sev- 
eral times been saved from outbreaks 
of cankerworms by Brewer's black- 
birds, which flocked to the rescue and 
cleaned up the pests. In Colorado, 
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fact,” he 
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Tree swallows like to live around the house 
and garden catching flies, mosquitoes, leaf- 
eating beetles, cabbage butterflies, and other 
flying insects, Place the house in the open, 
atop a post or on a dead tree. 


blackbirds have saved 
crops of sugar beets from “beet 
worms.” At Wareham, Massachusetts, 
robins made a short work of cleaning 
white grubs out of a bog and saved 
the cranberries. In a single day, myrtle 
and blackpoll warblers cleared out a 
swarm of plant lice which had threat- 
ened the poplars in Concord, Connec- 
ticut. Meadowlarks, in the state of 
Washington, vanquished a cricket out- 
break. On a Maryland farm various 


red-winged 
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The phoebe hawks about near the ground in 
search of mosquitoes, flies, stri cucumber 
beetles, May beetles, click beetles, strawberry 
weevils and grasshoppers. It eats moths and 
butterflies in both larval and adult stages, and 
since it feeds from early dawn to dusk, many 
nocturnal insects are captured. 


species of the finch family swarmed 
where smartweed formed a tangle on 
low ground, and fed upon the seeds. 
No smartweed was found there the 
following year. The records of actual 
observation of local control of insects 


by birds are numerous enough, but 
there are doubtless thousands of cases 
where birds have quelled infestations 
before damage was done, or checked 
local outbreaks where there was no 
naturalist on hand to observe, inves- 
tigate or report the situation. 

Most famous of all accounts goes 
back nearly a hundred years. In 1848, 
the Mormons were saved from star- 
vation when hundreds of thousands o! 
gulls flocked to their settlement just 
in time to save their crops from hordes 
of black crickets. The gulls were prac- 
tically canonized by the grateful Mor- 
mons and were given protection both 
by public sentiment and law. A statue 
to the gulls stands in Salt Lake City. 

But let me give you a modest first 
hand example from my own home in 
Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts. The 
birds didn’t save us from starving, but 
they did save considerable bug spray 
and backache. 

Last spring we planted our first 
vegetable garden. Measuring about 
25 by 50 feet, it is surrounded on 
three sides by alders, three species of 
wild cherries, and a jungle of rasp- 
berry and blackberry bushes. It would 
be natural to expect that we would 
have a large population of nesting 
birds. We had a waiting list for our 
half dozen bird houses of simple, in- 
expensive construction, and the birds 
themselves put up numerous low cost 
housing developments—you could find 
them hidden in every other bush and 
tree. 

Six-legged pests, or their agents, un- 
doubtedly inspected the garden, yet 
we had no damage from insects or 
reasonable facsimile thereof. The rea- 
son was obvious—every time we walked 
into the garden up would fly from 
six to fifteen or more birds—robins, 
catbirds, wrens, warblers, song spar- 
rows and perhaps a brown thrasher 
or two. 
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One reason for our success in hav- 
ing our garden patrolled by birds is 
that all of our bird houses have been 
occupied each of the three years we 
have been at our present home. The 
houses were of the correct design and 
construction, as recommended by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the National Audubon Society, and 
they were placed, not where we 
thought they.would be most attrac- 
tive, but where the birds would be 
most likely to occupy them. It is a 
mistake to erect gaudy, fancy houses, 
and generally it is a waste of effort 
to fasten the boxes in dense shade, or 
in the middle of a thicket. Our feath- 
ered garden assistants enjoy sunshine, 
and while they like their homes near 
shelter, they also want them in the 
open. If you are to have the early 
bird get the worm, remember that 
it’s the correctly placed house that gets 
the bird! 

Of course, your unornithologically 
minded neighbors may say that birds 
do more damage than good; they have 
actually seen birds pecking at straw- 
berries, stealing cherries or pulling up 
the corn. It is far easier to see a robin 
eating cultivated fruit than to notice 
the same bird devouring cutworms 
with equal enthusiasm. Being human, 
most of us are more likely to become 
excited when we discover that a small 
bird has pricked holes in our choicest 
grapes, than when we read that a com- 
mon warbler, the northern yellow- 
throat, has been seen to eat 52 cater- 
pillars of the notorious gipsy moth in 
a few minutes, or that another com- 
mon warbler downed 80 plant lice in 
60 seconds, and that a pair worked 
at this rate for 40 minutes! 

An insignificant number of birds 
do more harm to man and his inter- 


adees, lor example—are entirely bene- 
ficial. ‘To obtain the best results from 
birds, a little cooperation on your part 
is necessary. Mulberries, wild cher- 
ries, wild raspberries and blackberries 
planted especially for them, will pre- 
vent them from eating too much of 


your cultivated fruit. Elderberry, 


shadblow, blackhaw, dogwood, moun- 


Ninety-eight per cent of the house wren’s 
food consists of insects. This helpful little 
bird is almost continually occupied searching 
shrubbery, orchard, wood pile, fence, wall and 
vegetable garden. The entrance-hole in bird- 
houses should be well above the center (ex- 
cept for martins), since birds like to be out-of- 
sight while incubating eggs. The little round 
hole entrance for the wren should be an inch 
in diameter so that sparrows cannot enter. 
Morning glories are planted at the base of 
this post which supports the house and 
clothes line. The vines do not climb up and 
cover the house until the family has left. 
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ests than good; a large number do 
‘ 8 8 Private, U. S. Army 


damage on occasion, but repay it with 
interest. And a minority—the chick- 
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Allan D. Cruickshank 
Redstarts, birds of the inner tree tops and bush tops, catch 
bugs, moths, gnats, flies, grasshoppers and other insects. 


George A. Smith 
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Song sparrows 
insects and wa 
near the gro 


home in rich, moist gardens, eating both 
wn thrashers (below) feed largely on or 
ubbery in pastures, fields and gardens. 


S. A. Grimes 


Purple martins live in the garden 
but roam far afield, clearing the 
whole neighborhood of insects. Mar- 
tin houses should be taken down in 
fall, or the entrances closed until 
their return in spring, so that the 
English sparrows will not move in 
first. 


The towhee scratches among dry 
leaves on the ground, seldom going 
into the treetops. In early spring it 
unearths many dormant insects, de- 
stroying them before they have had 
an opportunity to breed. Small noc- 
turnal moths, potato beetles, cabbage 
worms, grasshoppers, cockroaches, flies 
and beetlés are favorite foods. Tow- 
hees prefer wild berries to cultivated 
fruit. 
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tain ash, tupelo, juniper, Virginia 
creeper, honeysuckle, sassafras, spice 
bush, barberry, and plants of the vi- 
burnum and cornus group provide 
food for birds in various seasons and 
are sure to attract birds to your area. 

Besides food, birds need a place to 
nest, protection, and water; these can 
be supplied by victory gardeners with 
little effort or cost. 

You may have to do a little proselyt- 
ing among your neighbors who, for 
the first time, are also securing their 
vitamins with a hoe, rather than with 
a can opener, and who might have a 
tendency to become excited if they 
see a bird eating something intended 
for human consumption. Be tolerant 
of your neighbor's ignorance, but very 
persuasive about the birds until such 
time as he is willing to admit that 
while some birds labor for the love of 
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The tireless chick- 

adee will conduct 

insect patrol all win- 

ter as well as summer. 

So far as is known, 
these delightful birds have 
no harmful habits. 


it, others should be allowed to modify 
a diet of bugs and beetles with an oc- 
casional taste of fruit or vegetables. 
Just remember that the birds in your 
bushes will keep the bugs off your 
beets, if you give them half a chance! 
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The VANISHING IVORY-BILL 


By Bayard Christy 


HE unchanged wilderness. Civil- 

ized man cannot live in it. En- 
tering, he must, if he is to survive, 
make change. The savage must 
go. Trees must be felled to serve his 
need. He brings in cattle,—and wolves 
and cougars that prey upon them must 
be destroyed. Snakes must go, and 
eventually even mosquitoes. The old 
order is displaced by the new. 

It is not wisely done. In the taking 
of beast, bird, and fish for food, man’s 
emotion is involved, the love of the 
chase; and the chase is pursued until 
the fugitive objects are well-nigh de- 
stroyed. The taking of lumber and 
coal for need leads to taking for greed; 
and greed is pursued until the land 
is stripped and reduced to desert. 
Game gone, trees gone, coal gone, even 
the soil gone; there remains devasta- 
tion, where no man dwelleth. 

Is it to be wondered that the re- 
flective mind turns to the old order, 
wishing it might in some measure be 
preserved? Is it to be wondered that 
a man becomes nostalgic, and looks 
back to primitive America as to a 
Garden of Eden? 

It was my privilege a few months 
ago to visit an area that had remained, 
until recently, almost untouched from 
the beginning—one of the few places 
that civilization had by chance passed 
over. It is an area of some 80,000 
acres of low-extending swamp and 
forest that lies a few miles beyond 
the stream of the Mississippi River 
in northern Louisiana. Already the 
axe is laid to the root of the trees, and 
in a few years that mighty forest, too, 
will have disappeared. But I bring 

glimpse of it, while the oaks still 
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stand, the deer and the turkey feed 
beneath, and the cougar still lurks in 
the shadow. I had gone in search of 
the ivory-billed woodpecker, already 
a fabulous creature, on the brink of 
extinction. 

Years ago, when I was but a boy, 
some friend placed in my hands an 
essay by Maurice Thompson entitled 
“A Red-headed Family.” Not that I 
was red-headed, though I was. The 
red-headed family is the family of the 
woodpeckers; and the essay contains 
an account of the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker in its haunts in a Georgia 
swamp. It is a beautiful and capti- 
vating piece of literature. I have grown 
wiser in the discovery that, while 
Maurice Thompson’s writing is very 
good in a literary way, it is not very 
good in a scientific way. Literary ef- 
fect is gained with some loss of ac- 
curacy. Alas, that as we become 
wiser, we meet such disappointments. 
However, Maurice ‘Thompson’s story 
of the great woodpecker set up within 
me a thrill that has never died away; 
and in response to it I have glimpsed 
the shadows of the Great Cypress in 
southern Florida, and camped and 
tramped the Santee (another area 
lately despoiled); but in vain. The 
ivory-bill was not so easily to be caught 
up with. 

As civilization makes inroads, some 
forms of life disappear while others 
persist. The orchid goes, while the 
violet remains; the wolf is easily ex- 
tirpated, but not the rabbit; the raven 
is destroyed, the turkey saves itself by 
way of domestication; the robin and 
the blue jay make adaptation. And, 
from regions where they flourished, 


the paroquet and the ivory-bill were 
among the first of the birds to be lost. 
The paroquet is now probably ut- 
terly gone, and of the ivory-bill, per- 
haps two dozen individuals remain. 
Upwards of half of that suppositious 
two dozen are thought to remain in 
the Singer Tract in Louisiana, 

What then of the Singer Tract? It 
is a low-lying area of forest through 
which streams of turgid water slowly 
creep. They widen into back water 
called bayous. The higher ground is 
perhaps eight to ten feet above the 
level of the bayou surfaces; and it, 
too, is very flat and, at the season of 
my visit, in early May, was still largely 
overspread with surface water. The 
soil is of fine gummy marl. Fringing 
the waterways stand a few cypresses 
and on higher ground oaks and gum 
trees, ash and pecan, persimmon and 
magnolia; huge trees, three feet 
through at breast height, and rising 
to crowns 200 feet in air. ‘These great 
trees stand widely apart, and beneath 
is lesser growth, of palmetto, cane, 
poison ivy, and that great discourager 
of progress, the cat-briar smilax. It 
snares the explorer with withes to hold 
a Sampson. At this season the wet 
places were gay with the white-rayed 
disks of the spider lily. 

Over about two square miles of this 
area friends and I footed it for two 
days; the first day under the tutelage 
of a native woodsman, the second on 
our own resources. The region has 
been well explored, and our efforts 
were restricted to an area known to 
be the habitation of at least one family 
of ivory-billed woodpeckers. 

It is a species that ranges widely, 
through distances to be reckoned in 
miles. And what are two or three 
birds in such a vast expanse? We 
seemed to be searching for nothing 
better than a needle in a haystack. 

We were out before daylight; but 
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the east was paling and already froin 
high overhead came the calling of the 
martins that had risen to meet the 
approaching sun. We entered the for- 
est in the dawn. Barred owls were 
calling, and the light was hardly sui- 
ficient to reveal the wide scratching 
of fallen leaves, where a hen turkey 
had led her brood. 

Our guide knew the way and our 
progress was rapid. Frequently we 
paused to listen, for this was the 
method of the chase. The ivory-bill 
has a clear and distinctive cry. It is 
described as resembling the yank of 
the nuthatch; and eventually we found 
for ourselves that that was a good 
characterization. A single note, like 
that of the white-breasted nuthatch, 
somewhat lower in pitch, and stronger, 
of course, with more body to it, as 
might be expected from a very much 
larger bird. I found another charac- 
terization better—like the toot upon 
a child’s tin trumpet. It has such a 
nasal, reedy quality—like a note on 
a clarinet, says Audubon—and yet a 
sound recognizably woodpeckerlike. 
It has quality common to the call- 
notes of the flicker and of the red- 
headed woodpecker. 

The trees were already in summer 
leafage. The air was loud with bird- 
song, greeting the sunrise; cardinals, 
Carolina wrens, white-eyed  vireos 
filled the air with their music, and 
with these were the lesser strains of 
the warblers whose migrating bands 
were dispersed in treetop and thicket. 

We had progressed scarcely half a 
mile when our guide came to atten- 
tion and stood, minute on minute, 
listening. He had heard a far-away 
note, and recognized it; but from pre- 
cisely what quarter it had come, and 
in what direction the bird that ut- 
tered it might be moving, were e¢s- 
sential matters and matters still uncer- 
tain. The note was not repeated. We 
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spent hours circling the approximate 
point, through forest and through cut- 
ting—splashing, climbing, forcing our 
way. Red-shouldered hawks scolded; 
a red-tail screamed; deer sprang and 
bounded away; we started a coon. 
Their tracks and those of turkeys laced 
the mud at our feet. We came upon 
wolf tracks and great round hollows 
that must have been sunk by a cougar 
—puma, the natives say. And once 
there was a stir in a thicket, and from 
the corner of the eye we had glimpse 
of a swift, tawny form that vanished 
without a sound. At length, in the 
hot mid-afternoon, we came to the 
mouth of the bayou and to the high- 
road, having seen and learned a great 
deal, but having fallen short of our 
eager hopes. 

The sign of the ivory-bill was fre- 
quent. The pileated woodpecker 
(abundantly present) cuts deep into 
the heart of dead and standing tim- 
ber, and his massive working is fa- 
miliar to many of us. We found much 
of it. We even found the nest of a 
pair of pileated woodpeckers with a 
brood of chattering young. The ivory- 
bill’s work is different. The staple 
food of the pileated woodpecker is 
of carpenter ants that gnaw their 
winding galleries through the heart 
wood of the tree; the ivory-bill’s food 
is largely of the larvae of the engrav- 
ing-beetle that work  tortuously 
through the cambium envelope upon 
the solid wood. His characteristic sign 
is that of great plates of bark struck 
off from the bole, with horizontal scars 
of the bill that has stripped them 
away. 

Many times the calls of nuthatches 
had arrested attention, given momen- 
tary spurts of expectation, only to be 
disappointed by the indubitable repe- 
tition of the note of the familiar little 
bird. Red-bellied woodpeckers were 
a!! about and their raucous calls fell 
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with a start upon our unfamiliar 
northern ears. 

In the summerlike mid-afternoon 
our guide was obliged to return to 
town. We carried him back and, to- 
ward evening, returned to wait hope- 
fully at the base of a great dead oak 
in whose lofty trunk we had discov- 
ered a woodpecker hole, not very new 
nor yet very old, and possibly a roost- 
ing-place. We waited while the sun 
sank, and again hope was disappointed 
when a gray squirrel came leaping 
over the bridging tree-tops and en- 
tered the hole. The thrushes sang 
their evening song. Dusk returned 
and we retraced our steps through the 
darkening forest, while the owls be- 
came clamorous again. 

A second time we were out at day- 
light, this time self-reliant and unat- 
tended (and ultimately we were proud 
that we were). We listened at the 
place where on the day before we had 
had our only encouragement, but 
heard nothing. We crossed John’s 
Bayou and traversed new ground to 
the north, but still the effort came to 
nothing. Then, reaching the high- 
road, we returned near to the place 
of beginning and were just entering 
the woods again, when from the right 
came the repeated call for which our 
ears had strained; and, accompanying 
it, the heavy thuds of blows. The 
ivory-bill, it seems, neither cackles nor 
drums nor shouts, but pounds with 
slow-repeated blows and reiterates the 
yank that serves to keep the family 
together. Well, there they were—two 
of them: two females, apparently— 
feeding in the adjacent trees as famil- 
iarly and as simply as though they had 
been flickers. Not they, but we, were 
excited—almost to the point of miss- 
ing our chance. But they would not 
let us miss. Rendered uneasy, they 
retreated, moving away in flights of 
twenty or thirty yards, perching again, 
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calling, and feeding, or seeming to 
feed, while we stalked them. Repeat- 
edly we had clear, full views at ade- 
quate range, noting the splendid black 
and white plumage, the pale eyes, the 
recurved crown feathers, and the vig- 
orous swing of the hammer-like heads. 
They continued to move low through 
the forest. From a height of thirty 
feet they would glide from one tree 
to the base of another, and mount, 
hopping and pecking woodpeckerwise 
as they went, until again they had 
reached such height as before, and 
then they would glide again. And it 
was not to large trees that they con- 
fined themselves. They perched and 
pounded even on trees too small to 
afford them concealment. 

I have said that much of their flight 
was gliding. When they rose in the 
air, they flapped their wings in deep 
and rapid strokes after the manner 
of a crow or a duck, and they flew 
in direct line, not in the undulating 
way that woodpeckers generally use. 
The white stripes upon the neck gave 
an emphasis of slenderness; the low- 
extending crest made more _pro- 
nounced the hammer-headedness. Be- 
neath, they were blacker than pileated 
woodpeckers, but the dorsal side of 
the flying bird was broadly and con- 
spicuously white. For no other bird 
could it be mistaken. 

We followed for several hundred 
yards; we had them in sight for about 
twenty minutes; but at length, im- 
patient of pursuit, they rose to the 
treetops and were gone. 

It was a matter of surprise to me 
to find the birds, not in the cypress, 
as I had been led to expect, but in the 
hardwoods on higher ground; and, 
beyond that, it was a matter of sur- 
prise to come upon them, not in the 
undisturbed forest, but in an area 
where foresting had gone forward and 
the best of the trees had been cut. 
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The question inevitably rises, wi! 
the further cutting away of the forest 
complete the extinction? There is, 
for comparison, the case of the pileated 
woodpecker. When the virgin forest 
is cut, the pileated disappears; and 
it is only when the second growth 
comes to maturity that the bird a)- 
pears again. And, in its case, there 
have been areas in reserve, from which 
reoccupation could proceed. By anal- 
ogy, the case of the ivory-bill seems 
hopeless. And I am not now intend- 
ing to say that its case is not hope- 
less; I do, however, mean to say that 
we cannot be sure. 

There are two factors in the prob- 
lem, however, that to me seem causes 
for great apprehension. One lies in 
the fact that, in the Singer area cer- 
tainly, the reproductive power of the 
birds is impaired. Instead of produc- 
ing three to five young a year, a pair 
may bring forth one, or perhaps none. 
I do not pretend to know why this 
is so; but I do suggest that a com- 
munal courtship, such as we may ob- 
serve to be engaged in by the small 
and familiar hairy and downy wood- 
peckers, may be prerequisite to suc- 
cessful reproduction; and, when num- 
bers have fallen so low that there are 
no longer birds enough to form such 
courting parties and to induce the 
proper excitement, mating may fail. 

The second ground of apprehension 
lies in the fact that still there continue 
to be private collectors of hit-and-run 
morality. Who can blame the native 
Rip Van Winkle when he kills with 
expectation of selling a skin? He has 
no such emotion as ours to restrain 
him. The blame lies not within him. 
It lies with the man who will pay him. 

The birds, when they flew beyond 
our sight, left with us a never-to-be- 
forgotten memory. We came away 
with a feeling of delight for having 
been again within the gates of Eden. 
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STRANGE BIRD CALLING 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


“On the evening of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 18th, he was playing on his violin 
some of the Scotch airs of which he 
was so fond—” 

—Maria AupuBON, in a biographical 
memoir of her father. 


A S Jane sank her thin, thirteen- 


year-old fingers into the familiar 
opening chords of the old song, John 
Woodhouse Audubon, son of the great 
John James, took up his bow and 
tucked the violin under his chin. Be- 
cause she had always been so happy 
playing it with him, it did not occur 
to her that Loch Lomond was a sad 
song. No more could she realize that 
her father was now a sad man. 

His wife, his mother, and his three 
grown daughters, Lucy, Harriet and 
Maria, could see tonight that he did 
not look well. 

He had been half Jane’s age when 
he first realized the world did not un- 
derstand that his father was the kind- 
est and greatest of men. That was on 
the day when the sheriff of Henderson 
had come and stripped the Audubon 
house, in the name of the law of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. John 
and his older brother Victor, standing 
pressed against the log walls as the 
furniture was carried out, scanned 
their parents’ faces to see what they 
were to think of this. And to their 
ainazement they read that, in some 
way for which they had never been 
prepared, the sheriff had the cold 
rights of it. But when that official ex- 
amined John James Audubon’s bird 
paintings, and threw them back as not 
worth taking, little John knew that 
the sheriff was wrong nevertheless. 
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For he knew, too, that his father 
followed a call that other people could 
not hear. Young John used to think 
it was just the birds of Kentucky’s 
woods, for his father would leave the 
mill any time that he heard a new 
whistle. But John Woodhouse Audu- 
bon, in his thirty-seventh year, had 
himself heard the strange bird calling. 

It had begun right here, on the 
bonny, bonny banks of the Hudson, 
when he had told his mother of his 
plans for the expedition, and she had 
smiled slowly, as though it were all an 
old story to her. 

“Of course, you must go,” she had 
readily said. “You've been looking 
west for years now.” 

“Caroline thinks,” he remarked, “I 
may well repair our fortunes, in the 
gold fields. ‘The Lord knows they need 
it.” 

Lucy smiled again, a little dryly. 
“It’s what your father always believed 
when he started out. But it was never 
the reason he went.” 

It hadn’t been his son’s reason, 
either. He wanted to complete the 
mighty life-work of John James Audu- 
bon—to see and hear, to know and 
paint all the birds of the American 
continent. The genius-woodsman had 
grown old too early to have known the 
western birds in the life. Old eagle of 
a man, with filming eyes, John James's 
wings were folded, as his son prepared 
to set forth. In the eyrie above the 
Hudson, looking westward, he lived 
still, but in a remote world of his own. 
When John bent to kiss him 
goodbye, he closed his hand with an 
unexpected strength upon his son’s, 
detaining him. For a long moment, 
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however, it appeared that the clouded 
brain had lost what it wanted to give. 
Gently young John began to loosen 
his fingers, when his father spoke, in 
a whisper: “Listen!” Then he was 
silent, and soon his son departed. 

Ihe shore of ‘Texas was no more 
than first revealed to John Woodhouse 
Audubon when his heart was already 
a burden in his breast. Leaning upon 
the rail of the Globe, beside his com- 
mander Colonel Webb, he watched 
the coast come clearer, nearer. The 
Colonel, thumbs in his belt, patted 
his hips in anticipation. 

Gold-hunters though they were, 
these men were bringing gold with 
them—twenty-seven thousand dollars 
of it, invested by themselves and their 
families and friends, to finance the 
expedition. In New Orleans, they had 
discovered, it would be impossible to 
insure this gold across the harbor bar 
at Brazos, and once you saw the wrecks 
along the bar, you knew why. 

And there on the beach the black 
skimmers stirred as the boat came 
near; they opened sarcastic beaks; 
they rose like a dark curtain blown 
by some draft—a curtain that swirled 
before the eyes, hiding all for a mo- 
ment, then parted, to show raw Brazos 
squattering on its sands, slumbering, 
John thought, under that shimmer 
of heat like a man in a fever dream. 

At Brazos, the Colonel with the men 
under him tarried for nothing, not 
gold nor rest nor responsibility. John 
and Jim Clement and Biddle Boggs 
were left to load the gold on horses 
and start inland to join the others at 
Brownsville. They set forth from the 
desolate sun-bitten settlement hungry 
and parched with thirst, for they had 
not touched food nor drink in Brazos. 
As they rode out onto the coastal 
savannas, a rumored dread clung to 
them like an odor. Or, what is harder 
to escape, the memory of an odor. The 
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skin could not seem to get clean of 
it. Clem was the first to give it the 
body of words. 

“Maybe it’s not what they claim, 
Mister John,” he suggested, over the 
thudding hoofbeats. 

“It might be that it was real bad 
last week, Mister John, and all over by 
now,” said Boggs. 

“Don’t think about it, Mister John,” 
begged Clem, with a glance at the 
grave young face. “I don’t want to 
think about it, that’s a fact,” he 
pleaded. 

“Then let’s not talk about it,” John 
answered him, with his rare gay smile 
of reassurance. 

The old horror was haunting his 
feverish blood, as he laid his bow on 
the piano. Jane turned the page that 
ended Loch Lomond. “Please, Father, 
mayn’t we do next that long one 
about the shipwreck?” 

“The Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens? 
By all means!” he said, with his mind 
still running on the dread that had 
today so strangely revived in him. 
But she was reading the words be- 
tween the bars of music: 


They hoisted their sails on Monenday 
morn 
W? a’ the speed they may— 


Under the Colonel’s orders, the lit- 
tle hot white tents ran in rigid streets 
down through bogs, up into the cats- 
claw and thorny mesquite and out of 
the burning sands. The flag had been 
raised before the Colonel’s tent, and 
promptly at sundown had been low- 
ered; all night the sentries patrolled 
the camp. What military discipline 
could command was under control. 

One tent was lamplit. There Dr. 
Perry was searching out the fluttering 
pulse in a limp wrist. “Just a touch 
of cholera morbis,” he said at last, 
patting the writhing boy’s shoulder. 
“That’s Latin for schoolboy bellv- 
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Many people know that John 
James Audubon had a son, John 
Woodhouse Audubon, who collab- 
orated with his father in collecting 
specimens for the latter half of 
“The Birds of America,” as well as 
painting many of the later pictures, 
and collecting and painting for 
“The Quadrupeds of America.” 

But few know that John W. 
Audubon was in the California 
gold rush of ’49, and that for hor- 
ror and heroism, his experiences on 
the Rio Grande equal those of the 
Donner party in the Sierra and the 
Bennett-Manly party in Death Val- 
ley. Mr. Peattie has retold here 
that little-known epic, in the man- 
ner of his book, “Singing in the 
Wilderness,” which illuminates 
carefully researched fact by imagi- 
native dramatization. 


ache, Lambert. Probably drank too 
much water when you were over- 
heated.” He turned away and drew 
John Audubon out of the tent. “You'll 
have to tell his brother,” he mur- 
mured, “what it really is.” 

Toward dawn, the sick boy lay in 
a stupor, and his brother, huddled 
on the ground with his head in his 
arms on Lambert’s bed, had fallen 
into the sleep of exhaustion. Audubon 
stepped out of the tent to draw a 
breath. The rows of pale canvas were 
dripping with unlikely dew, and the 
very ground gave up its own ghosts 
in curling fumes. It was shortly be- 
fore sun-up. This is the hour, beside 
the Rio Grande del Norte, when the 
chachalaca calls. It is a harsh-voiced 
fowl, and over and over it proclaimed 
its lament. Tchatch-alack! 

Alack, alack! ran the echo in John 
Audubon’s head. Around him in their 
helpless sleep lay men who had signed 
up for this expedition because the son 
of John James Audubon was going. 

\s her fingers twinkled over the 
keys, Jane was singing: 
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“O lang, lang may the ladies sit 
W? their fans into their hand, 


Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land!” 


By mid-morning the sky was a brassy 
bowl wherein the buzzards hovered, 
high but persistent, passing over the 
camp like dread across the heart. 
Somewhere in the mesquite the Inca 
dove perched, insisting through the 
hours upon its two sole notes: No 
hope. No hope. Just after noon Lam- 
bert was black in the face and dead. 

All the hushed camp knew now. 
They said, “Just one case.” “Poor 
Lambert,” they said, “he never was 
up to this trip.” “A frail boy, anyway,” 
And they buried him over on the 
American side. The rich man who 
owned that land gave a piece of it for 
the grave, but he wouldn’t come near. 
He had a Mexican wife, who shud- 
dered and stayed away, too, but her 
father, called Don Francisco, came 
riding out from the ranch, a solitary 
old figure of dignified compassion. 
Among Webb’s men he stood, lean 
and erect and gallant with his barbed 
silvery beard and mustachios, and 
while Audubon read the service for 
the dead, Don Francisco crossed him- 
self devoutly. A heretic and lonely 
burial, he must have thought this; he 
would sanctify it as he could. 

It was John who struck the little 
canvas house of death. He carried 
Lambert’s clothes and bedding to a 
pile—even Lambert’s brother did not 
help—and set them afire. He filled in 
with earth the poisonous trench be- 
hind the tent; he burned the lattice 
of sticks and leaves he had made that 
morning to keep the sun off the cloth 
roof while Lambert lived. The fire 
licked and crackled, pale in the blast 
of afternoon sunshine. Even the Inca 
dove now kept a silence like convinced 
despair. 
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ASE MITRE 1 O88 


Se pe ISS ET Te ones 


One of the men who had come 
along from the Audubon place “to 
look after Mister John” was a young 
giant they called Ham Boden. He 
was the next to be stricken. 

“Where does it hurt, Ham?” ten- 
derly John asked, bending over him. 

Ham looked straight back. “My 
wife and children hurt, Mr. John.” 

He could see Ham’s eyes still, as he 
had said that. 


And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 


Having dragged her father through 
the whole twenty-two stanzas, Jane 
clapped her hands in applause of so 
thorough a tragedy as this they had 
celebrated. “Now what about Flow 
Gently?” 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds 
through the glen— 


On the Rio Grande delta there 
had been many doves, the white- 
winged, that gave a deep guttural 
note, and another with a gruff coo 
almost like an owl’s hoot, and the 
unfamiliar Mexican ground dove. He 
had thought wearily, hearing them, 
knowing the sick men around him 
were dying and that others walking 
hale and well would sicken, that noth- 
ing so presses unhappiness in upon 
the heart as the calling of alien birds. 
That they are not known to a man 
makes them sound unfeeling, and if 
there is beauty in their notes it is 
beauty without heart for you. So, 
when he heard the one bird there in 
Texas that he loved, it seemed to 
have a mind to him. Ah! came the 
first indrawn and rapturous breath, 
followed by the three cool notes, coo 
—coo—coo! 

He leaned against the piano, letting 
little Jane play the rest of the melody 
in a solo. There was upon him some 
strange compulsion tonight to live 


over to the end that adventure in 
Texas which had been the climax and 
the failure of all his hopes. So he 
sorted out those last events of it now 
in his mind. How the Colonel him- 
self had deserted, alleging in a letter 
sent his second, after his own depar- 
ture, that he went to get horses from 
the Mexicans. 

“We're striking camp,” ordered 
John, straightening his shoulders un- 
der the burden. “Burn everything 
that has been touched. In the morn- 
ing put the sick in wagons, and the 
poor lads in their coffins into another, 
and bring them over the Rio Grande. 
I'll go ahead into town to make 
ready.” 

‘The Armstrong Hotel, as Audubon 
dismounted at two in the morning, 
was still a blaze of lights. There was 
cholera in Rio Grande City, too, but 
no halt in the fun at Armstrong’s. 
Out of the windows blew gusts of 
drunken laughter and breaking glass, 
and the long rumbling thunder fol- 
lowed by a crash and yells of triumph, 
that is nothing but a bowling alley. 
The place was crowded with a bar 
and drinking tables, and around other 
tables, where monte and faro were 
going full tilt, pressed prairie boys 
with their big hats on the backs of 
their heads, halfbreed women, Mex- 
icans draped in serapes, beaver-hatted 
adventurers, scum of New Orleans and 
Natchez-under-the-hill, affecting the 
manners of rice-planting gentry. 

John saw the gold safely into the 
hotel’s strong box, then stumbled up 
to fall on his bed in the haunted 
sleep that follows disaster. Below, the 
fatalists kept up their mad rejoicing, 
the thunderous bowls knocking down 
pins as the cholera knocks men down. 

In the morning he needed funds 
for the expedition, and went to draw 
them. There was another man behind 
the desk, a dry monkey of a man, not 
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Mr. White who had put away the 
money. ‘This morning it was Arm- 
strong who greeted him, opened the 
safe for him, elaborately courteous to 
this stranger. And the safe was empty. 

“I'll get to the bottom of this, Mr. 
Armstrong,” John promised hotly. 
“T'll go at once to the sheriff.” 

“The late sheriff of Starr County, 
sir, was took off by the cholera last 
week,” was the drawled and _ hostile 
answer. 

“Who, then, represents the law?” 

“Nobody. Old Don Francisco used 
to represent the Spanish law around 
here. But we’re Americans now, and 
we have our own ways.” And the 
brown skin taut over the skull 
wrinkled in mockery. 

Biddle Boggs and Clem, God bless 
them, met those ways in their own 
ready fashion. At the faro table they 
discovered the man called White, too 
intent on his losses to notice the eyes 
of the three men watching him from 
a smoke-filled corner. 

“We'll get it back, Mister John,” 
promised Biddle. 

“And hang him higher’n Haman, if 
you like,” offered Clem. 

“Easy does it, boy,” warned John. 
“We must get the gold without paying 
a life for it.” 

White swore he had lost it all, but 
a rope and a gun made him think 
twice about that. Between Clem and 
Boggs, he was marched at last out on 
to the hot savanna. 

“I buried it under the ebony tree,” 
he kept saying to John. “I swear to 
God I buried it.” 

John walked beside the grim trio 
Clem and Biddle made of it, swing- 
ing their hempen and steel-muzzled 
threats to their prisoner. It was very 
hot. The Inca dove was calling again. 
Across the shimmering terrain, in the 
pool of shade beneath the ebony tree, 
he saw that the earth was freshly flung 
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aside. The cache, they found when 
they came, had been rifled. 

You can’t hang a man for another 
man’s crime, though Clem begged to. 
White, on his knees before Texas law, 
looked no liar now to John. “I buried 
it,” he was hiccuping in terror. “I 
buried it under the ebony tree, as 
God’s my witness.” 

But there was no time now to look 
farther for the gold, for the men were 
rolling into town in the creaking 
wagons, dying men, and men newly 
stricken. 

John took a deep breath, as Jane 
finished. “Let us do Lord Randall, 
Janey,” he said. “All the old songs 
have something to say to me tonight.” 

The dread-haunted dirge sounded 
strangely under the child’s fingers, but 
it was true accompaniment to John’s 
remembering. For this was the dark- 
est hour he lived over now, when he 
stood beside the open graves reading 
the burial service. “‘ ‘Man that is born 
of woman hath but a short time to 
live—’ ” 

A violent agony gripped the pit of 
his stomach. 


—make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain 
wad lie doon. 


Well, said John Audubon to his 
violin as he played, I did not die 
then, but something of me died. And 
I might have been too tired to go on 
living, if Don Francisco had not come 
to me. 

He had stood by John’s bed, cava- 
lier of manner as though the cholera 
were nothing to him; he was even 
laughing a little, under his gleaming 
mustachios. 

“You did not guess I am the thief, 
eh? I see thees men bury your money 
in the night, in the resaca. I watch. 
Was I not gerife here? So when they 
go away, I deeg it up, senor.” He 
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stopped to sift some tobacco into a 
flimsy paper and flick the cigarette 
closed with his tongue. “They are in 
the calabozo. The gold is where I 
know. You shall have it as soon as 
you are a good fellow and get well.” 

A long time John lay still, after the 
old man went, looking at the late sun- 
light through the open tent flaps. He 
was going to get well, he knew now. 
The cholera was over, so Dr. Perry 
said. And Colonel Webb had, by 
some coincidence, come back. Had 
come back, and was starting home, 
with all who had sense enough, as he 
put it, to save themselves and what 
was left of their money. 

None of the birds of Texas was 
singing at this hour. But John began 
to listen, as his father had bade him. 

Far, far away, as far as the green- 
wood bridal that had borne him, came 
the strange voice calling. He recog- 
nized it, by the light in his father’s 
eyes when he, John James Audubon, 
in his hard youth had heard it. 

For it is in the hard, still hours that 
this strange bird calls. Strange, in- 
deed, that men at its whistle rise up 
from all that is safe and easy, or turn 
aside from profit, to danger, to duty, 
to possible death. 

The dusk was falling now, over the 
camp. The men, lingering in groups, 
looked up and stared as John Audu- 
bon came wavering out of his tent. 
“Boys,” he called clearly to them 
all, “I’m not going back. Who will 
go on with me?” 

“Play Abide With Me, Janey,” her 
father said feverishly. “Play it and 
sing it, all of you! For me.” 

His life was rolling past his blurred 
vision, and the birds were flying 
through it. To them, even to the 
strangest of them, he had been faith- 
ful, his father’s son; he had followed 
the call. Pass softly, he thought now, 
as he laid his violin on the piano, and 
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stepped away over the carpet—pass 
softly where the lark is building hid- 
den on the sod; be quick of eye for 
the little skull that once held wary 
eyes and hungry palate. The half of 
a robin’s egg, lying empty in the grass 
—be tender of it, and of the grass it- 
self you walk upon. “ ‘In the morning 
it is green’”’; John Audubon was mur- 
muring as he left the room, “ ‘and 
groweth up: but in the evening it is 
cut down, dried up, and withered.’ ” 
The door closed quietly upon him. 

But Audubon, John Audubon, son 
of Lucy and the great John James, 
the rest of the tale is known now. 
Your modest diary supplies the facts, 
and between the lines we hear the 
voices that answer when you tell the 
men that you are going on. They 
resolve into one shouted accord: “We 
won't go back, either! We won't fol- 
low a quitter. On with Audubon!” 

So he led them, through desert and 
wilderness to promised California. 
And we learn, from his daughter 
Maria’s faded memoir, what became 
of them there. Carpenter, lawyer, 
cook, doctor, engineer, teacher, they 
found each his place in the new land 
that needed them. They found no 
gold. They brought their gold with 
them, within themselves. 

Ninety-eight men had set forth, sellf- 
confident, the glint of riches in their 
eyes. One carried the sick in his arms 
to their beds, comforted their grief, 
closed their eyes, and read the word 
of God above them. One cleansed 
what others would not touch, shoul- 
dered what others would not carry, 
led on when others turned back. One 
was great as the love that had made 
him. To do so much that is so hard, 
as John Woodhouse Audubon did it, 
one must hear a clear call. He was 
no genius, like his father. But the 
strange bird calls to all of us who 
will listen. 
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Mockingbi rd 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


HE mockingbird is essentially a 
“yard” bird. It frequents man’s 
habitations apparently by preference 
and is as much at home in a walled 
Charleston garden, beyond which 
traffic flows constantly, as in a china- 


berry tree by a Negro cabin in the 
country. Although once considered a 
southerner, it is now spreading ever 
farther northward. 

Originally described by that early 
pioneer of ornithological field work 


. 


in this country, Mark Catesby (1725 
circa), its type locality was coastal 
South Carolina, and its name, the 
“Mock Bird of Carolina.” Today it is 
known even into New England as a 
visitor and many a wintering mocker 
attracts attention as far north as 
Pennsylvania and New York. Shun- 
ning the mountains, the mocker 
ranges both the eastern and western 
United States, but is absent on the 
Plains. 

What it may lack in brilliance of 
plumage, this amazing bird makes up 
in matchless vocal powers. Its mimicry 
is unsurpassed and its own musical 
renditions and ability are of the first 
order. Even cold-blooded science, in 
its stereotyped naming of creatures, 
seems to have relented when it arrived 
at the mockingbird for, put into 
everyday English, its formidable title 
of Mimus polyglottos becomes “many 
tongued mimic!” Surely, it is that, 
besides much more! 

Trim, alert and clean-cut in its coat 
of gray and white and black, it is a 
bird of intense animation and fear- 
lessness. Determined attacks on even 
cats and dogs result in these animals 
being put to discomforted flight, and 
toward other birds it is often as in- 
tolerant as the more belligerent king- 
bird. Male and female are so similar 
in appearance as to be indistinguish- 
able to most people and there is no 
seasonal variation of plumage. The 
song period is practically the year 
round in the most southern portion of 
its range and it frequently performs 
at night. The song, when heard 
against a backdrop of moss-bannered 
oaks, with a full moon cruising in the 
sky, is unforgettable. 

The imitative range embraces al- 
most any and every bird in a mocker’s 
neighborhood, and the records of 
twenty, thirty and forty species repro- 
duced in rapid succession are numer- 
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ous. The account of the performance 
of the famous “arboretum mocking 
bird” in Boston is a case in point. 

The mocker is a bird of the lowe: 
growths, bushes, small trees and 
thickets. Its rather bulky nest is 
firmly placed and the three to five eggs 
are heavily speckled and blotched with 
brown on a lighter ground color. It 
is completely fearless in defense of the 
nest and is ever on the alert for any 
intruder. Nests are sometimes placed 
in vines climbing about the porches 
of houses and clumps of ornamental 
plants in the garden are often used. 
The mocker feeds frequently on the 
ground and its characteristic lifting 
of the wings in a most graceful man- 
ner as it runs and stops about the 
lawn, makes a most attractive picture 
to watch from one’s porch swing or 
rocker, 

The robin and the mocker are per 
haps the two best known and _ best 
loved American birds. Many a gar- 
dener, working now amid rows of 
vegetables, will get a lift from the out- 
pouring of melody over on the fence 
post nearby, and when the perform- 
ance is interrupted by the singer mak- 
ing a sudden swoop for a grasshopper 
or beetle, the lift becomes even 
higher! 

As a garden asset, the mocker is 
distinctly valuable. The diet is wide 
and varied, with insects such as ants, 
flies, bugs, caterpillars, beetles (includ- 
ing curculios) and grasshoppers play- 
ing a prominent part. If it eats a 
berry or pecks at a piece of fruit now 
and then, it is small charge to exact 
for the numberless pests devoured. 
Beautifully portrayed by that prince 
of contemporary bird artists, F. L. 
Jaques, the mocker salutes you from 
this month’s cover, and all over its 
widening range awaits the encourage- 
ment and protection which it so thor- 
oughly deserves. 
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On Listening 
to Birds 


Zz 


By William J. Calvert, Jr. 


ROBABLY the worst place in the 

United States for listening to birds 
sing is in New York’s Times Square. 
Yet I am not sure that even there the 
nighthawk does not shout his “bar- 
baric yawp over the roofs of the 
world,” however little the scurrying 
humanity beneath him may listen. 
There is a poem written by Walter 
de la Mare on the singing of a thrush 
in war-torn London. I have made my 
best notes of the gray kingbird—and 
he is a good enough singer to interest 
me by the hour—opposite the most 
fashionable stores of Daytona Beach; 
there was the waterfront park at my 
back, but these noisy flycatchers were 
wildly and gaily cavorting in the 
streets and perching on the buildings 
alone. 

A room with tightly closed windows 
is not the best location, doubtless, for 
a listener. But Eckstein and Mrs. 
Beals, by introducing canaries or a 
thrasher, have turned mere rooms or 
a laboratory into the great outdoors. 
Some birds, if they are about, will not 
be excluded except by absolute deaf- 
ness. A mocking bird is particularly 
insistent. He seats himself on a fence 
post or wire just outside your window 
and throws his song at you. It comes 
through the window as through a 
mesh; soon you lose the necessary 
self-control, open the window, and 
the whole world of song pours in, 
literally pushing apart the walls of 
the room. Your chamber is suddenly 
a sounding board, a sound box, power- 
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less to protect you from the demand- 
ing nature without. 

There are few places where birds 
may not be heard. The difference is, 
to start with, one mainly of attention. 
It is as possible to stand in the midst 
of an uproar of song without hearing 
a note, as it is to walk down a dark- 
ened picture gallery without seeing a 
picture. Mankind is often curiously 
unaware of the physical world around 
him, being shrouded in his thoughts, 
or dully indifferent to what he may 
see and hear and smell. We do not 
perceive what we do not want to per- 
ceive; and this truth applies to the 
spiritual as much as to the material 
eye of man. But once withdraw the 
veil, and what a wealth of the hitherto ° 
unnoticed awaits us. The objects for 
our attention appear endless in num- 
ber and infinite in variety. The sen- 
sation suddenly bursts upon us of the 
marvelousness of God’s creation. At 
whatever age the discovery, we regain 
some of the freshness, the innocence, 
the humility of childhood. And the 
entire available neighborhood offers 
us matter for investigation. 

But we learn, too, that some places 
are more highly favored for our pur- 
poses than others. Obviously, trees 
and streams attract songsters as pave- 
ments and shopping crowds do not. 
The beach is a poor location for the 
investigator; the unending roar of the 
surf beats its own overwhelming 
rhythm to the dismay of the vocalist. 
The deep woods are comparatively 
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silent territory, surprisingly so to the 
uninitiate who has long ago assumed 
that birds are shy creatures and sing 
best away from the dwellings of men. 
Singing birds, on the other hand, are 
most often sociable creatures. They 
sing to be heard, not simply to un- 
burden their hearts. They love our 
groves and our gardens. Some of the 
finest of them will perch in the bush 
beside our porch and on the gable 
of our house. 

Birds, as artists, choose that plat- 
form that best suits their concert. 
They choose the higher perch in 
preference to the lower, for the same 
reason that we hang our bells in 
steeples. Sound will not carry far 
among forest aisles; and the forest 
singers are not the whoopers. Birds 
love the edge of the woods, where the 
wall of the trees offers a sounding 
board, and the cleared expanse in 
front, an open reception to their vo- 
calizations. They love the side of 
streams or ponds, for the water lends 
the tone a dazzling ringing quality 
that is dissipated in the air. But they 
fight shy of the surf’s competition. 

These, then, are the best places for 
listening to birds: a stream through 
not too impenetrable woods, fortunate 
if there is a variety of hills and 
meadows and ploughed land for it to 
run through. A pond the size of 
Walden, with the natural surround- 
ings of Walden, Thoreau’s cottage and 
bean-field thrown in. A cliff that rises 
above a wild valley where especially 
there are thrushes toward evening. A 
clearing in the woods, best if there is 
thick vetch for the birds to hide and 
nest in. Your own garden, if you 
have provided cover nearby: trees, 
shrubs, even honeysuckle and _ black- 
berry bushes. Keep out the cats, and 
keep down tumults, and the birds will 
gather. 

There is no generalization I would 
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venture on the gentle art of listening 
except one: “Listen!” Follow this one 
precept, and all necessary talents will 
be added unto you. I have often felt, 
like R. L. S., astonished that I have 
been able to learn so much with so 
little of natural endowment. And I 
have been conversely astonished at 
how little can be learned by those of 
far richer endowment than mine. One 
of the most gifted musicians I ever 
knew, a brilliant violinist, humored 
me, tolerantly but skeptically, while 
I told him of the beauties of singing 
birds; his ears attuned to the concert 
hall, he did not hear a field of singing 
larks just under the open window. He 
lived in a tight prison of human mu- 
sic, unable to hear beyond its walls. 

The motives that drive us on to 
listening to birds are often blindly 
impelling, and it is only later that we 
go back to first causes. Nature can 
work most impressively when we know 
least of what she is about. She is 
quite capable of holding her tongue. 

The mundane and bookish reason 
for listening to birds is to help in 
identifying them. That is like say- 
ing that we dive for pearls in order 
to map the ocean bottoms. It is in- 
deed easier to distinguish some birds 
by their songs than by their appear- 
ances; for instance, the Bachman’s 
from the field sparrow, the pewee from 
the phoebe. Some birds we see so 
seldom that they are less birds than 
“wandering voices.” For once that I 
have watched the Bachman’s sparrow 
I have heard him hundreds of times. 
Birds let us know that they are present 
by their voices, give us a lead to fol- 
low up with our glasses. That is 
especially true in the spring, when 
among the multitudes the stray indi- 
vidual might escape notice did he not 
call us his way. Whole flocks might 
easily pass through the trees over-our 
heads unobserved did they not thus 
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betray themselves. For anyone on 
a spring bird census, the ears are 
more important than the eyes. 

But I doubt that bird censuses alone 
would keep many of us going for 
long, if there were not other com- 
pensations. The spell that drags me 
out of bed on a cool March morn- 
ing is that I am led where and when 
I like to be. Mankind gave up a 
birthright when he invented the lamp. 
Most of the most precious gifts that 
nature has to offer us disappear or 
are already tarnished or subdued by 
the time the generality of men get 
up. Life starts at daybreak; while 
sleepy man is still abed, bird and 
beast and vegetable pass the first 
flush of their vigor. There is a dewy 
freshness at sunrise, a glow, a glad- 
ness, an innocence that the succeeding 
daylight cannot recapture. My most 
delightful of recollections are of my 
trips into the country at an hour be- 
fore proud man has prepared to in- 
trude. Fog rising from a lake, frost 
on corn stubble, the quiet of piney 
woods, vesper sparrows feeding in a 
traveled highway, minks loping along 
the snug shore of a creek: these are 
memories that rouse in me “sensa- 
tions sweet, felt in the blood and 
felt along the heart.” 

But experience is not quite enough. 
Experiences are for our younger days, 
or for the renewing of our youth. But 
what do they build up to? What 
meaning lies behind them, a meaning 
that shall provide the thoughful mind 
with meat and drink? What is the 
sense, the import of the singing of 
birds, what has made it precious to 
man since the dawn of his history? 

I believe that man, however un- 
consciously, realizes that birds, like 
flowers, like butterflies, have reached 
a perfection that he himself can only 
dream of, or achieve in rare ecstatic 
moments of great art. Mammalian 
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evolution, of which man is so far the 
apex, is nevertheless too complex to 
have been yet completed. Men are 
caught, especially at this moment of 
world history, in spiritual doldrums, 
at an instant of impasse. We look be- 
fore and after, and pine for what is 
not. The present, in peace or war, 
is intolerable to us, for we have found 
no satisfactory answer to the riddle 
of existence. 

But birds are rapturously cheerful 
in the here and now. They have be- 
come as adapted to their environment 
as the harvest fly, but they are not 
contained in their environment. In 
their dancing, their plumage, their 
songs, they move ever in the direction 
of beauty. They are the most artistic 
portion, so far, of God's creation. 
Compared with them mammals are 
utilitarian creatures, reptiles but one 
removed from the unconscious. Birds 
endow nature with a significance, a 
purpose, a point. They refute doubts 
as to the existence of God. They 
offer an answer to the spiritual fu- 
tility and frustration of our day. 
“Trust God,” says the thrush, “only 
give Him time.” 

The pinnacle of the bird’s perfec- 
tion, his peculiar possession, is his 
song. For the first time in her evolu- 
tion, nature has produced conscious 
art. The art of the great songsters 
has those qualities that egotistic man 
prefers to arrogate to himself: rest- 
less experiment, intelligent invention, 
harmony, melody, balance,  full- 
blooded alertness, the play and the 
triumph of the reason. And infusing 
all, the miracle that is part of all 
beautiful things. Through the pain- 
ful ages, beauty has slowly achieved 
itself, slowly scored the superb suc- 
cess of the hermit and wood thrushes, 
the nightingale, the mockingbird. 
And to live with that beauty is con- 
stant inspiration. 
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The Director 
Reports to You 


HE sun rises to its zenith and the 

season of wild bird production 
grows apace. In the great southern 
sanctuaries, guarded by Audubon war- 
dens, the birds are now congregating. 
Excitement and anticipation seem to 
make the birds almost jittery as they 
present sticks, display nuptial plumes 
and examine every tree and bush, un- 
certain just where to nest. Spring of- 
fers the promise of life, yet today, more 
than ever, the birds are in need of 
protection. With war-time restrictions 
on consumption of meat and canned 
goods, the pressure grows on human 
populations in outlying areas to turn 
to the wild birds and other wild crea- 
tures as a source of food. 

Your Director has just completed a 
swing of the circuit with the wardens, 
from the coasts of Texas and Louisi- 
ana to the uttermost shores of Florida. 
There is much promise of a fine crop 
of young in this war-time year of 
1943; but the birds, young and old, 
must be vigilantly guarded and you 
may rest assured that the wardens of 
your Society are earnestly devoted to 
their tasks and tirelessly on the job by 
day and by night. 

May we take this opportunity to ex- 
press heartfelt thanks to our steadfast 
members for their continued financial 
support of the Society’s work in these 
troublous days; for making possible, 
among other things, the continued 
maintenance of Audubon sanctuaries, 
thus assuring a reasonably adequate 
protection of the birds! Our warm ap- 
preciation, also, to the many tried and 


true Sanctuary Fund contributors who 
have demonstrated again their will to 
keep the Audubon flag flying in the 
wildlife refuges, and the loyal, de- 
pendable Audubon wardens everlast- 
ingly at their protective tasks! 


In Warden Parker’s Province 


On the little isle in Cuthbert Lake, 
Florida, there is now a rookery of 
wood ibis as beautiful as has ever been 
our joy to behold! The approaches to 
this rookery are closed to trespass 
through the cooperation of the land- 
owners. Even to reach the vicinity of 
the lake requires a long jaunt in shal- 
low skiff through wind-ruffled lakes 
and tortuous channels thickly over- 
hung with mangroves and studded be- 
neath with snags. In this locality, as 
throughout most of the Cape Sable 
area, run waterfilled ditches and canals 
glutted with the debris of hurricanes 
and canopied by interlacing branches. 
Through miles of these, Warden 
Parker has hacked and slashed his 
way. With ingenuity he devised pro- 
tective structure for skiff and out- 
board motor, to enable them to slither 
over snags unharmed. Now he wends 
his way at four miles per hour through 
the waterways of that vast area. “I can 
go anywhere that an alligator can go,” 
says Warden Parker. “I've got this 
skiff and outboard fixed so that it’s a 
water jeep.” 

Salt water intrusion from _ the 
mouths of these canals, so unwisely 
and unfortunately constructed years 
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ago, has wreaked much ruin on Cape 
Sable. But the day cannot be far off 
when, through federal or state action, 
relatively simple engineering practices 
will restore, through dams and other 
structures, the fresh water quality of 
what used to be, and assuredly will be 
again, one of the greatest wildlife hab- 


itats in this country. 
Out in milky green Florida Bay, 
south of the straggling little fishing 


setth: ment of Flamingo, lies a sun- 


baked key where American egrets or 
long whites have nested since time im- 
memorial. Again, this year, there is a 
flourishing colony, and on it our war- 
dens keep an eagle eye. They keep an 
eye, too, on the herons and shore birds 
that feed on the vast stretches of sur- 
rounding shoals that are barely cov- 
ered with water. 

To traverse these flats on the south- 
ern tip of the Florida peninsula re- 
quires special boat equipment, and our 
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warden now whisks out from his base, 
intriguingly named Snake Bight, in 
a whooshmobile or airplane boat! This 
contraption was introduced in Florida 
by the frogging business, which has 
now gone de luxe. No longer do the 
froggers laboriously propel their little 
skiffs through the glades by poling. 
Now they dash hither and yon through 
the sawgrass and over the mud at 
thirty miles an hour in square-ended 
flat bottom skiffs equipped with Ford 
V8 motors and a pusher airplane pro- 
peller, steered with the aid of an enor- 
mous plywood rudder waving in the 
air. The roar and din of these motors 
rushing through the marsh disturb the 
wildlife; but where our warden uses 
them, in the vast expanse of flats and 
waters of Florida Bay, well outside the 
bird nesting grounds, their roar is muf- 
fled in the endless spaces and they 
facilitate patrol. A whooshmobile is 
the next thing to a roller coaster, with- 
out assured direction! 

You can see that Warden Parker has 
his hands full. With Cuthbert and 
Dildo and the beginnings of the usual 
rookery on East River to watch, not 
to mention the gathering of the birds 
at the head of the Shark, he must also 
make constant explorations for other 
nesting colonies throughout the Cape 
region. 


Better Luck for Spoonbills! 


Those of you who have read Robert 
Allen’s delightful and informative re- 
port on the roseate spoonbill, know 
how close to our hearts lies the resto- 
ration of this splendid bird as a nester 
in Florida. Happy news then that its 
breeding season in Upper Florida Bay 
has this winter been crowned with 
measurable success—this for the first 
time in three years. Once the eggs 
were almost destroyed, presumably by 


raccoons. The following year, a cold, 


chill rain killed most of the young the 
day after they hatched. But this vear 
fortune seems to have shone kindly 
on the roseates, for it seems some forty 
young have been successfully produced 
from some twenty nests, 

These have been the very particu- 
lar charge of Warden Arthur Eifler 
who, with the aid of the good boat 
Spoonbill, has daily patrolled the 
waters of that bay and kept a fatherly 
eye on the progress of the little pinks, 
Even though they now be fully fledged 
and a-wing, he will guard them as 
long as they remain in the vicinity of 
the nesting keys, especially now that 
commercial fishing has been actively 
resumed in that particular area. One 
never knows just where to find Eifler 
at any given moment, for he may be 
anywhere from Cape Romano on 
Florida’s west coast to the Card Sound 
Bridge connecting the mainland with 
Key Largo. As the season passes for 
him to devote most of his time to the 
spoonbills in the bay, emphasis will 
shift to the head of the Shark River 
or the Broad or to the guarding of the 
great roosting congregations at Duck 
Rock and Buzzard Key, or wherever 
the birds will most seem to need the 
aid of this friend. 

To the officials of the Coast Guard 
in southern Florida we owe grateful 
thanks for their sympathetic coopera 
tion. They have facilitated the opera- 
tions of our wardens in spite of the 
innumerable restrictions on the move 
ments of boats in coastal areas. 


Why Southern Sanctuaries? 


Why is so much of the Audubon 
sanctuary effort concentrated in the 
southeastern states? If you are a north- 
erner or a westerner, perhaps vou, 
too, have asked this question. It’s a 
fair one, and easy to answer. Our wat- 
den service is needed more in the 
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Our southern sanctuaries not only help the southern birds but provide haven for 
the fast vanishing Wilson’s snipe, many of the geese and multitudes of ducks, 
a host of rails, shore birds and white pelicans from states farther north. 
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Southeast than in other parts of the 
country. In the western states, a large 
percentage of the land is owned by the 
federal government and a great pro- 
portion of the outstanding gatherings 
of colonial nesting birds are situated 
on federal wildlife refuges, in national 
parks, national monuments, or na- 
tional forests. Although not accorded 
full sanctuary status, the nesting 
grounds in the West are under the 
watchful eye of federal wardens or 
other officials who enforce the pro- 
tective laws and regulations. And in 
the North, nesting grounds are pretty 
well scattered. Black ducks do not 
gather in great rookeries; no more do 
yellow warblers or goldfinches. Their 
protection depends primarily upon 
strong public sentiment resulting from 
educational processes and ensuing leg- 
islation, and to this educational work 
your Society is thoroughly devoted. 
But in the South, in outlying re- 
gions with pioneer flavor, in states 
where there is little in the way of fed- 
erally owned lands, our Audubon war- 
dens furnish protection to great nest- 
ing gatherings of large birds. Not only 
are many beautiful birds thus saved 
from disappearing from our country 
altogether, but many of them are ven- 
turing farther north to the delight of 
many citizens. These sanctuaries also 
provide haven for the fast vanishing 
Wilson’s snipe, many of the geese and 
multitudes of ducks, a host of rails and 
shore birds and white pelicans from 
the northwestern states. Even the small 
birds of northern gardens and farms 
benefit coincidentally from the rela- 
tive quiet and lack of disturbance in- 
sured by the presence of our wardens 
in the South. For where did the 
phoebes that nested on the cap of the 
pillar on your porch last summer, or 
the catbirds that were at home in the 
shrubbery outside your living room 
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window, spend the winter? In Florida 
no doubt. When you look behin«! 
what seems to be, at first glance, « 
mere local activity, you discover that 
it has far-reaching national benefits. 


California Enthusiasm 


Californians are an up-and-doing 
people, and the members of our affili- 
ated groups are no exception. Interest 
and enthusiasm as regards bird pro- 
tection continue to run rampant in 
the Golden State. Thus all is set for 
the Southern California Audubon 
Conference in Los Angeles on May 7, 
8 and 9, with the Los Angeles Audu- 
bon Society serving as host club. There 
will be a gathering of the clans, with 
discussion of accomplishments and 
plans, and perhaps, with visits to many 
of the sanctuaries. The establishment 
of these sanctuaries in recent years 
is to be credited to the earnest and 
tireless efforts of a committee of our 
friends, backed to the fullest by the 
entire memberships of the affiliated 
groups. If past performance be any 
guide, this conference will be a de- 
lightful occasion and may be counted 
on to make substantial contribution 
to the furtherance of bird protection 
in southern California. 


Educational Work Expands 


To jump back across the continent, 
we find that the merger of the School 
Nature League with your Society was 
accomplished by vote of two-thirds ol 
the members at duly held meetings. In 
and about New York, the fine educa 
tional work of the League is well 
known, and it is now the purpose ol 
your Society to do its level best to ex 
tend that work on a nationwide basis. 
We shall continue the publication o! 
the League’s famous bulletins and 
have available a stock of past issues, « 
set of which constitutes a nature Ii 
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School Nature League youngsters have fun with milkweed seeds. 


brary in itself. The scope of the sub- 
ject matter covers the American out- 
doors—the soils, waters, animals and 
plants found in it. Thus, broad scale 
educational aids are made available 
to teachers. 

As those of you who have promoted 
nature education in the big city schools 
well know, enlistment of full coopera- 
tion and genuine interest on the part 
of the school powers-that-be is rela- 
tively difficult. And the sustaining of a 
real interest on the part of the children 
who know only city blocks and paved 
streets, is far harder to assure. So it is 
with special pleasure that we report 
that the finest kind of cooperation 
has been evidenced by the Board of 
Superintendents of the Board of Edu- 
cation in New York City. The Board 
has authorized a course of elementary 
nature study for teachers of natural 
science and biology in elementary and 
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secondary schools, to be presented un- 
der its auspices by the staff of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society. The spring 
term from February to May, inclusive, 
involves thirty hours in fifteen two- 
hour instruction periods, several of 
which will be held in the field at the 
new Audubon Nature Center at 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Special em- 
phasis is given to presentation of the 
study of natural history and conserva- 
tion in the classroom, while workshop 
periods provide opportunity to pre- 
pare units of work and project-mate- 
rial for particular teaching situations, 
and for examination of recommended 
books, pamphlets and _ inexpensive 
teaching aids. The field trips, under 
expert guidance, will offer acquaint- 
ance with living plants and animals in 
their natural habitats. 

Over and above this, the Board of 
Superintendents has assigned to the 


School Nature League an elementary 
school teacher who will visit elemen- 
tary schools to counsel teachers in the 
establishment and maintenance of na- 
ture rooms and to offer practical sug- 
gestions for natural science programs. 
This teacher is, in effect, liaison rep- 
resentative between the School Na- 
ture League of your Society and the 
elementary public schools in New 
York City. 

Birds in Your Victory Garden 

Have you gone in for victory gar- 
dening? Quite aside from the addi- 
tions to war-time food supplies that 
this program entails, it holds forth 
promise of healthful recreation and 
closer acquaintance with birds and 
other small wild folk. The fly in the 
ointment, however, is that many an 
inexperienced gardener will now come 
face to face with the fact that rabbits 
do love lettuce; that woodchucks like 
beans, corn and all the rest; that birds 
will occasionally pull seedlings or pick 
the strawberries. Already the baying 
of the pack can be heard in the dis- 
tance, crying for aid in exterminating 
wildlife. Here seems to lie unexampled 
opportunity for the women’s organi- 
zations to disseminate information as 
to the multitudinous ways in which the 
birds and other animals aid gardeners, 
and how, with the assistance of gadgets 
and simple devices, their natural dep- 
redations may be minimized if not 
eliminated. After all, who, on sober 
thought, would deny a friendly wild 
animal a tidbit or two? 

A garden without adequate wire 
fence protection in any suburban or 
country community offers to many a 
wild animal a temptation as irresisti- 
ble as a plate of ice cream to a small 
boy. If wire fencing is not available, 
the starting of a victory garden is 
pretty much on a par with stimulating 


food production on farms without ade- 
quate machinery, The responsibility, 
it seems to us, is the gardener’s. Why 
not use the safeguards which will as- 
sure you a crop without injury to wild 
neighbors? 


Surplus Populations 


All of which brings us to discussion 
of surplus wildlife populations. A 
timely topic, since considerable hue 
and cry is being raised about the dan- 
gers of increased populations in a 
year when, presumably, normal crop- 
ping by legal hunting will be nil. 
Granting that such surpluses may oc- 
cur, are they not, at worst, only tem- 
porary and local problems, best dealt 
with by responsible federal and state 
agencies after adequate scientific in- 
vestigation has demonstrated the need 
for control? We understand that this 
principle has been recognized in es- 
sence by the War Production Board, 
which is making ammunition avail- 
able for control of animal populations 
when and where appreciable claimed 
damage to crops or other property ap- 
pears substantiated. 

There are numerous special situa- 
tions, where artificial boundaries are 
involved, that require special handling 
—the Yellowstone elk, referred to in 
the last issue of Audubon Magazine, 
is a case in point. The principal threat, 
however, under war conditions, seems 
to involve the populations of deer and 
rabbits. It is quite possible that a 
greater legal take of these two animals 
may prove to be desirable in many 
parts of the country. It may fairly be 
said, it seems to us, that this situation 
may be attributed in large measure 
to relative over-production of favored 
species, and particularly to the wide- 
spread destruction in former years of 
animals which normally prey upon 
deer and rabbits. The present di- 
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This spirited garden ally will devour many insects, and may be attracted to the 
garden by the berries of hedgerow plants such as dogwood, elderberry and mulberry. 


lemma then—and it is yet to be proved 
of wide extent or calamitous pro- 
portion—seems primarily due to man’s 
removal of natural controls. The 


pointing up and publicizing of this 
moral, at this time, should be a worth- 
while contribution to nature educa- 
tion in America. 
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By Ludlow Griscom 


HE fall was normal to warm as 

regards temperature, and dry over 
most of the country east of the Rock- 
ies. As a result, birding was poor dur- 
ing October in the northern states, 
the birds trickling through in small 
numbers per day. The winter land 
birds and sea-fowl tended to arrive 
late. In Texas and Florida, however, 
we note an apparent paradox. These 
states report normal departures in 
spite of the warm weather. The birds 
concerned, however, prove to be the 
August and September contingent 
which left so early in the northern 
states, as reported in the last season 
summary. So poor was October in 
New England that not a single great 
rarity reported, but November pro- 
duced a scissor-tailed flycatcher from 
Massachusetts, and another’ from 
Pennsylvania. 

The meteorological picture of win- 
ter is exceedingly uneven. New Eng- 
land to Minnesota report a_ bitter 
winter with much severe cold and be- 
low zero weather; most important of 
all it came abnormally early, driving 
many birds south before the migratory 
instinct had waned. The severe cold 
spell of mid-December affected the 
whole Atlantic Coast belt south to 
Virginia, and the interior south to 
Missouri. Florida had no cold wave, 
and Texas only one in mid-January. 

It was an off-year for the irregular 
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Changing Seasons 


Oct. 1, 1942 — Feb. 1, 1943 


winter visitants, one year in twenty- 
five when hardly any of twenty pos- 
sible species show up in numbers in 
most of the country. The Christmas 
Census illustrates this point perfectly. 
Pine grosbeaks and Bohemian wax- 
wings were common in Minnesota. But 
there was no real flight anywhere of 
white-winged gulls, Alcids, goshawks, 
snowy owls, evening grosbeaks, cross- 
bills, redpolls, siskins, shrikes or red- 
breasted nuthatches. There were more 
ravens than usual in Minnesota, one 
hawk owl (Maine), one Richardson’s 
owl (Mass.), one black gyrfalcon 
(Mass.) 

Very favorable winter conditions for 
birds are reported from northern Cal- 
ifornia; dry, mild weather from south- 
eern California, with ten days of rain 
in January. There were numerous in- 
teresting land bird records, and red- 
breasted nuthatches and golden-eyes 
reached southern California in un- 
usual numbers. The breeding season 
began early (in late January) . 

The reports on the waterfowl are 
spotty and erratic. Considering only 
the more interesting species, we have 
the following: New England, poor; 
New York, normal; Carolinas, in- 
crease; Ohio, increase; Missouri, poor; 
Texas, very abundant; California, 5!) 
per cent decrease due to drought, im- 
provement after rains in January. 
There is general agreement, howeve', 
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that there was the best flight of ruddy 
ducks along the Atlantic seaboard in 
half a century. Old-squaws and scot- 
crs were in very poor numbers on the 
\tlantic Coast; there was a great flight 
of surf scoters to southern California. 
Ihe white-winged scoter was reported 
from Minnesota to Missouri. A re- 
markable record was a surf scoter, shot 
at Rockport, Texas (Mrs, Hagar). 

Florida and Texas now announce 
the complete recovery of various birds 
from the 1940 freeze. The only one 
in danger is Wilson’s snipe, still rare 
(Florida); and practically unreported 
in New England during the fall mi- 
gration; pathetically scarce in Back 
Bay, Virginia (T. Barbour) . 

The cardinal and titmouse are 
working northward along the Atlantic 
seaboard; cardinal, marked increase in 
New York, east bank of Hudson River, 
several in Connecticut, one in Rhode 
Island; titmouse, a pair in Connecti- 
cut, and one for over a month at 
Northampton, Mass. Other notable 
northern records for southern species: 
groove-billed Ani at Houston, Texas 
(Williams); Harris’ hawk and painted 
redstart in southern California. 

A western red-tail and red-shafted 


flicker in Missouri, and the violet- 
green swallow in Minnesota are in- 
teresting cases of western birds occur- 
ring eastward. ‘These can be matched 
by a slate-colored junco in California, 
and a white-throated sparrow trapped 
in California on January 26, 1943, 
proves to be the same bird trapped 
at the same station in 1941 and 1942! 
One more easterner that has suc- 
cumbed to the charms of this delight- 
ful state. 

Notable concentrations are 45,000 
eiders off Monomoy Point, Cape Cod, 
1,000 golden plover, October 18-20 in 
Minnesota, 1,200 avocets at Carlsbad, 
California, and 540 western grebes in 
Santa Monica, California, December 8. 
Readers should also examine the 
Christmas Census supplement for the 
multitudes of birds in the Southwest 
from coastal Texas to Calif. rnia, 
chiefly in federal wildlife refuges; 
the interest and cooperation of the 
managers is greatly appreciated. We 
are all indebted to Mr. Mayfield for 
covering all of Ohio and Michigan. 
The passing of Mr. Henry’s fascinat- 
ing Dakota report is regretted, and 
we wish him good luck in his military 
service. 
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THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 
(Research Report No. 1) 
By James T. TANNER 


THE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 
(Research Report No. 2) 
By Rosert P. ALLEN 


$2.50 each 
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Focusing on Spring ||' 
hat 
nd 
Are you watching the progress of spring . . . discovering the pied 
first robin’s nest . . . listening for the spring peepers’ evening ind 
choir or searching the woodlands for delicate pink hepaticas? 
Would you know more about all these wonders that make .§ 
up springtime? These ten illustrated SCHOOL NATURE 
LEAGUE BULLETINS (selected from over 100 subjects) will 
tell you the fascinating stories of spring plants and animals, | 
etc.; will aid you, too, in teaching these subjects in classroom Is: 
or club. Price...... 10¢ each. - 
thi 
Early Spring Wild Flowers Birds’ Nests Six Common Evergreen Ferns « 
Some Common Frogs and Toads Salamanders Insects of Ponds and Streams 
Some Common Violets The Amphibians Bird Migration edo 
Some Native Spring-flowering Shrubs 
SCHOOL NATURE LEAGUE BULLETINS, published regularly ten times each year, present in 1s: 
popular form, brief, interesting, up-to-date information on all natural science subjects. Subscrip- Mv 
tion Rate—$1.00 per year; $1.50 for two years. For a free folder giving complete list of subjects, ngla 
write to he e1 
iil C 
National Audubon Society... 1006 Fifth Avenue ...New York, N. Y. ms 


Letters 


To the National Audubon Society 


Sirs: 

The following free translation of Victor 
Hugo’s familiar lines could be a theme song 
for members of Audubon Societies during these 
months of tension and insecurity, when we 
need more than ever to keep in mind the 
countless ways of life that Nature reveals and 
that man cannot destroy. 


“Be like the Bird 
Who, resting for a moment on a 
frail branch, 
Feels it breaking beneath him 
But Sings—knowing that he has Wings!” 


To witness a flight of thousands of sooty 
shearwaters in migration over the surface of 
the ocean; to discover the varied thrush quietly 
feeding under the garden shrubbery; to look up 
and see a wide white “V” Canada geese flying 
high above the city; to watch a pair of bush- 
tits building their pouch-like nest in the live 
oak; to observe for the first time a white-tailed 
kite hovering in mid air over the meadow; to 
thrill to the return of the warblers during the 
May migration in New England; to hear the 
clear call of a mountain chickadee in the for- 
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ests of the Sierra;—these and innumerable kin 
dred experiences bring new life and lifting§0 / 
power to our weary hearts, reminding us that 
though the bough may break we, too, can sing- 
knowing that we have around us a world of 
Wings where we can find Beauty and Courage! 


Berkeley, Calif. DorotHy DEAN SHELDON 


wt a 
Sirs: 


I would like to tell you that I wouldn't 
take a little fortune for the riches in my soul 
which have come to me since I fell in love with 
the birds. I wish you the very best for the yea! 
1943. 


York, Pa. 


Reverend Jay H. ArNoLp 


, a 
Sirs: 


Since leaving the U. S. I have become mud 
interested in the birds of Australia and Nev 
Guinea. I find the chance to study parrots an 
cockatoos an odd but exciting adventure. The 
are here by the countless hundreds and presen. 
colors that defy the rainbow for beauty. Th en 
wrens are gorgeously colored and never have @huar’ 
seen birds who excel them for faith in thi the 
human race. I was surprised at the scarcity @May 
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"| Licks and geese and overwhelmed by the por- 
ntous flocks of square-tailed kite. That is 
1c thing I have found to be in such contrast 
bird study at home. 

The birds of prey are really abundant and 
hat with kangaroo, wallaby, hordes of mice 
d rabbits, they need never attack domesti- 


the id animals and birds, thus incurring the 
ning ind wrath of farmers and stockmen. 
a: 
icas: a THAYER EvANS | 
nake §. Army 
JRE 
will x 
nals, 
Is: 
oom ~ : 
athe lenclose a check for the Sanctuary Fund, due 
the fact that I have just sold a poem on the 
wit and think that the birds should have the 
erns 


enefit of same. 
— Mrs. T. G. WHITE 


edondo Beach, Calif. 


x 


it in 1s! 
Crip My son, Sergeant George G. Downes, now in 
ects, ngland, has asked me to send you, in his name, 


te enclosed check to help toward your work in 
il Conservation and Child Education. 
Y. With sincere wishes for the continuance and | 
«cess of your splendid work. 
IRENE W. Downes | 


ew Rochelle, New York 


ible kin-§ ; 
1 liftingf0 Audubon Magazine 
us that 
in sing— 
world of 


Courage! 


rs: 
We were somewhat less than flattered to be 
lerred to, on page 31 of the January-February 
ue Of Audubon Magazine, as “the museum at 


[ELDON @ittsfield, Mass.” | 
\s we were one of the first museums to use | 
nas models, we would appreciate a line stating | 
at it is the Berkshire Musuem, Pittsfield, 

_[Ps., that uses Jonas models for traveling 
wouldn't fool exhibits as well as permanent exhibition. 
my soul ¢ plan, in time, to have an “Animals of the 
ove withMorld in Miniature” room. 


the yea , 
G. BARTLETT HENDRICKS 


Curator Science Department 
The Berkshire Museum 
tsfield, Mass. 


RNOLD 


¢ apologize; but we have made up, as you can 
ne mud "ce Mr. Hendricks has contributed an arti- 
to this issue. 


nd New 

rots ane 

re. The ot » 

presen S. 

ity. Th enjo d “Headlines in the Snow” in the 
r have @fuary-l'cbruary issue, and wish to write and 
, in th the author so. 

arcity @™May I say that I greatly enjoy your magazine 
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“This reviewer has not seen the topic of 
refuges handled in such authoritative and 
comprehensive fashion by any other author.” 
—H. E. Anthony, Natural History Magazine. 


WILDLIFE REFUGES 
by IRA N. GABRIELSON 
author of “Wildlife Conservation.” 


Dr. Gabrielson, the man chiefly responsible 
for the actual development of 17,000,000 
acres of wildlife refuges, now tells the story 
of their growth, describes their populations 
and their varied purposes. Heartening read- 
ing for sportsmen, naturalists, and for all 
Americans who are concerned about the 
future of our wild creatures. 


— 


85 striking photo- 


WILDLIFE 
aaatiels=) ce §=6craphs and 17 maps 
= illustrate this hand- 
some book. 
306 pages $4.00 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. 
New York N. Y. 


Natural History for the Layman 
@ Written to be Enjoyed 


FRONTIERS 


Five Times a Year for $1 


Nineteenth and Parkway, Philadelphia 


Sponsored by 
The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
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and feel it has been vastly improved even in the _ Sirs: ar 


—_ . re 
past year? “The Audubon Magazine is excellent and Ih 
WILLIAM CUMMINGS doing good work for the conservation of Wild ne 
St. Paul, Minnesota life.” : 
Col O ALEC Lucas |" 
, 4 sUU! 
fl a obourg, it. § hav 
Sirs: _ at ot ced 
[ am enjoying my Audubon Magazine im- a : wi 
ees _° I have taken Audubon Magazine for ov@,; 
mensely. It is thoroughly fine, being unusual : : : © _ 'Sarins 
“tap. : two years now and certainly enjoy every issu 
and also unique in the manner of presentation —_-.- - ane 99 . ; In 1 
; : : r # ; The photographs, especially. 
of subject matter. It is so “meaty” for there is mea 
much related so vitally to present day condi- C. Stuart Houstoy fh al 
tions. The articles by service men are indeed Yorkton Natural History Society ory 
fine. Yorkton, Sask. t 
Zeit C. LEE of of » asl 
Sioux City, Iowa Sirs: lft : 
P if The January-February number of Audubd tak 


Magazine, I read with unusual interest. One 
the last articles ““The Spotted Thrushes” whi 
looked more or less stereotyped, turned out 
be one of the best I have read for a long ti 
I should think such articles would interest 
large number of bird enthusiasts and incre 


Sirs: 

Your November-December issue was unusu- 
ally attractive and interesting. Especially en- 
joyed “A Musical Approach to Bird Songs” 
by C. A. Harwell, and “The Spirit of A Sanc- 


= wa 7 re Devoe i g seepage — — the circulation of our magazine; in fact, #'* ! 
7 2 ( x as * 9 ° ° . 

ae 7 an a ahr i a sanctuary, te parts of the issue were interesting and I cannffe? | 
— Es ee help but thank you for getting out such a magildlif 
GERTRUDE CABLE, Pres. zine in these troublesome times. ve 

Yuba-Sutter Audubon Club Harowp S. Gitsearye" © 
Marysville, Calif. Portland, Oregon re 
terfe 

wr eReWewWwKkReKRKHKHHK KAKA HK HR HW He 
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An Open Letter to the a 
Readers of Audubon Magazine « « « -_ 


+< Dear Friends: 


K It has been the pleasure of some of the members of our staff here at Audubon House 
to give illustrated lectures for disabled merchant seamen at the rest and convalescent 
homes operated by the War Shipping Administration in conjunction with the United 
Seamen's Service. In giving these talks we have stressed particularly sea and shore birds— 
species of particular appeal to the seamen—and their resulting enthusiasm has surpassed 
our expectations. 

x“ In most cases, these men have asked about sources of reading material on this whole 

subject, and we believe that some of you readers of AUDUBON MAGAZINE might like 

to join us in this work by giving back copies of this publication to the United Seamen's 

Service for distribution to these convalescent homes and recreation centers throughout 

the country. 

If you wish to donate any old copies to this cause, just send them to 


The Librarian, United Seamen’s Service 
30 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


and they will be glad to see that they reach these various homes. Ed 
of 
Cordially, wr 
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ear Sirs: 
ent and {yj have read your magazine for quite some “a the Wild Binds" with 
0 Of Wildne and have found it very interesting. Since YDE’S 
have become a member of this grand army, H 

have had my contact with nature greatly re- BIRD VERANDAH 
ced, but your magazine has helped me keep Equipped with Cake Holder at- 
with nature and has provided enjoyment tached with two screws. Holds 

> i two cakes—one each Bird 
ring my free time. Snack and Bird Banquet. Seed 
Very issuff in the last issue, I took particular interest in may also be put in enclosed 
geant Schwass’s article on Sanctuaries. He porch, as it is two inches 


. ‘ ° deep and drained. Easy to 
lousTon fs absolutely right in his statement that for take down and put up. 


Lucas 


e for ov 


ery new sanctuary established, for every new Send for free 
oo eiaale Peas : 1 ; illustrated HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 
» taken in protecting our natural resources, abe. NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


¢soldier-naturalist finds a boost to his morale. 
kt a career in forestry and wildlife protection 
Audub® ake my post in this struggle to preserve our 


st. One $untry and its ideals, and it makes my job George S. White & Co. Ine. 


hes” whi hier when I know that the folks at home are 


pe es king care of our wilderness and its creatures. 116 JOHN STREET 
seid I was also interested in the article on con- NEW YORK CITY 
1d. increaf"tion in respect to the balance of nature. I 
n fact, #e found, by observing an area which has not Insurance Brokers 
d I canngeen molested by hunter or trapper, that the 
ich a maggildlife when left to itself has increased. I be- Specializing in providing proper cov- 


ve that the only true and permanent solu- 
Gipeer#" to the problem of game management is 
¢ restoration of natural predators and less sands of satisfied customers. 
terference by humans. 


rod -_ PrivATE NoRMAN BECKER NATURE STUDY 


§. Army Air Force 

‘ A group is being organized for the study of nat- 
ural history, especially birds, under the leadership 
of Chas. H. Rogers, well-known ornithologist and 
Curator of Princeton Museum of Zodlogy. 
A veritable paradise for nature lovers. Elk Lake 
THE AUDUBON is located in the heart of thousands of acres of wild, 
unspoiled forest land, abounding with native plants, 


GUIDE TO bird and wildlife. 


erage and reducing costs for thou- 


House Excellent hiking trails, also swimming and canoeing. 
lescent ATTRACTING Main camp and cottages with hotel service. For 
United BIRDS further information address 

birds— Cc. D. Davis Chas. H. Rogers 
‘passed —PARTIAL NT Elk Lake Camps or 20 Haslet Ave. 

P erga Blue Ridge, N. Y. Princeton, N. J. 


How, When and Where to Look and 


whole Listen SI SESE ED SOLS ceca st 
ht like Attracting by Planting 
aan era by Artificial Feeding We are glad to tell you that we still have 
< b Nesting Boxes awas / . / 2 >Y- 
ighout Sictectninei sit Cintatesiiitee available a few MIROCULAR feather 
Attracting Waterfowl weight binoculars, 8 x 30, field — 130. 
— to a — Weight 14 oz. This is an American-made 
trespass and Your Rights = : awe agai . 
ftek Mineantteens des Pitemsiteadl glass, carrying a guarantee against defec 
Community Project tive materials or workmanship. 
Appendix: Plants Attractive to : 
Birds: List of Useful References With case $45.00 
. Add 10% for Federal Tax 
Edited by JOHN H. BAKER, Executive Director a - f : ‘ 
of the National Audubon Society, with chapters National 
written by staff members of the Society. $2.50 Audubon 
National Audubon Society Society 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Nature Lives Within Its Pages 


We believe that AUDUBON MAGAZINE has thousands of readers who would 
be interested in the fascinating nature stories, wonderful photographs, drawings 
and color plates that appear in each issue of CANADIAN NATURE-—the maga- 
zine which captures the hearts of everyone interested in nature and the outdoors. 
Parents, educators, librarians and nature lovers praise and recommend it. An 
ideal gift and a magazine which is needed in every home, school and library. 


CANADIAN NATURE is issued in January, March, May, September and 
November. The five numbers contain over 200 pages, 90 articles, 35 color plates, 
160 photographs, 220 figure drawings and an Annual Index. The magazine enjoys 
wide United States school use. It is recommended by National Audubon Society; 
American Nature Study Society; Boy Scouts of America; and Girl Scouts Inc. 
The articles are suitable to the whole of North America. There are subscribers 
in 43 States. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Send coupon with only $1.25 for one year’s 
subscription. If you are not completely satisfied, after receiving the first issue, 
notify us within 10 days and your money will be promptly refunded. 


Canadian Nature Magazine, 177 Jarvis St., Tononto, Can. 


Enclosed is $1.25. Please enroll me for one year’s sub 
scription—5 issues—on your money-back guarantee. 
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No. 252. Bluebird House. No. 256. Tree Swallow House. 


Of rustic hemlock and stained Made of cypress with rustic trim 
cypress. Flat back permits and copper ridge. Easily cleaned, 
mounting against tree or well ventilated and weatherproof. 
pole. Removable roof for Successfully used at Audubon Na- 
cleaning. Height, 10 inches. ture Camp. Height, 1014 inches. 

$1.95 "$995 


@ 
com No. 258. Flicker House. 


he Substantially constructed of 
t southern cypress with rus- 
| tic trim. Roof removable 


ds for cleaning..........$4.00 


And this year they’re more weleome No. 264. Berlepsch-Type House. 
than ever, aren’t they? First, Solidly made from natural log and 
they're in Class 1-A as morale patterned after actual Woodpecker 
builders. Second, they’re going to nests. Used successfully in bird sane- 
be our best allies in policing our tuaries. Designed for all hole-nesting 
Victory Gardens. So let’s make birds. Order by size. 

them welcome with plenty of , 


houses and nesting material. ne a eae $1.50 
B—Bluebird............. 1.75 
C—Chickadee ............ 1.75 

- D—Downy Woodpecker or 
err 2.00 


E—Larger Woodpeckers... 2.50 


(Learn how to make your own bird houses 
by ordering the National Audubon Society’s 
Leaflet #4 “Bird Houses.” Price........: ¢) 
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- 
No. 272. Nesting Material Rack. 
Complete with nesting material  suf- 


ficient for several fillings. To use effec- 
tively fill rack loosely and hang from 


tree or shrub. Attractive to orioles, National Audubon Society 


PFET Me HEAT 2508 


chipping sparrows, robins, ete. Rack 006 Fi 
may be converted into a feeder in the 1 Fifth Avenue 
OMS. ind5indssbtaes rakeneerunee $1.00 New York, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Audubon Magazine 
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There are few normal human beings who hay 
not on occasion dreamed of a memorial which they would 
like to leave to posterity . . . sometimes in their own names, 
but more often to keep alive and to share with others the 
memory of a member of the family circle or of a friend 


Good fortune in the choice of such a memoria 

attends all those who have found pleasure in an understand 
ing of nature, who have known and understood the birds of 
America, the creatures of the wild, and the great American 
outdoors. For they have an opportunity to reflect this interes 
by establishing a living memorial, which so long as life e 
» \ dures on this earth, will make its manifold contributions t 
all mankind. 


The program of the National Audubon Societ 
presents a number of unusual opportunities for the estal 
lishment of such living memorials. The officers and dire¢ 

tors of the National Audubon Society will be glad 
confer with anyone contemplating the establishment ¢ 
a memorial, and will also welcome an opportunity t 
discuss the Society’s needs, now or in the future. whié 
may be met either through current gifts or beques 


FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, in the ¢ ity 


of New York. in the State of New York, the 


GEE init cndicdtdcrdedidereetunedbakase doliars 
(or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for 


the general purposes of said Society. 


